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The Future of Will the trade union have completed its work 


Trade Unions when good wages, sanitary work conditions, 

a square deal for workers, and similar rights 
are assured for all workers? This is the issue involved in assertions 
made by some who say that more efficient management makes it un- 
necessary for workers to organize. It is the issue raised by organizers 
who say that the old-time organizing appeal to workers to unite in a 
militant movement has definite limitations. 

The issue involves both definition and philosophy of the trade 
union. All groups of those who work form organizations to help 
them do that work with increasing effectiveness. Lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, economists, scientists, for example, have their professional 
organizations based on common work problems. So with the users of 
tools. So long as employers assume to decide arbitrarily the condi- 
tions under which the users of tools shall do their work, the union 
must make the right of collective bargaining their fundamental pur- 
pose. When once it is agreed that management and workers shall 
decide jointly terms under which workers shall use tools, the way is 
cleared for workers to consider problems involved in the using of 
tools. Here the union must deal with the most fundamental facts 
of human nature. There is nothing that gives such real satisfaction 
as doing a valuable piece of work and doing it well. The union to 
the tool users, as the professional organization to the technicians, is the 
agency through which they can constantly consider how to use tools 
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with greater skill and craftsmanship. The function of the union re- 
mains unchanged when machine tools replace hand tools. 

The tool users through their unions can not attack these work 
problems without the consent and cooperation of management, for 
production is a group undertaking. Mass production, which is in a 
large measure replacing job production, emphasizes still further the 
cooperative nature of production. Each worker who contributes to 
the whole process has the opportunity for knowing much about the 
detail upon which he specializes that, considered with the experiences 
of those doing other special parts, is of utmost importance in using 
past experience to find improved methods and procedure for the fu- 
ture. Such work relations would permit each worker to participate 
in the research of the industry and have a share in the adventure of 
creation. 

This is the function that lies ahead of the union that has secured 
collective bargaining together with opportunities for redress of griev- 
ances. 








Surgeons and Compensation legislation has been effective 
Industrial in banishing the shyster lawyer who followed 
Accidents the ambulance to ply his trade. The Ameri- 

can College of Surgeons has initiated a move- 
ment that will banish the shyster surgeon and assure skilled medical 
service. The American College of Surgeons is continental in scope. 
Of its seven thousand members three hundred are from Mexico, 
Central and South America. The organization which is a surgeons’ 
guild for the standardization of surgery, hospitals and dispensaries 
has created a Board of Traumatic Surgery to put into effect minimum 
standards applicable to all hospitals receiving accident cases. By its 
inherent authority to approve or disapprove surgical service, the Col- 
lege of Surgeons can put the weight of its professional influence back 
of a demand for adequately trained physicians and surgeons, adequate 
diagnostic and therapeutic facilities and accurate and complete case 
records of all patients. 

The support and cooperation of organized labor should be given 
this general purpose as well as to local efforts to put it into effect. 
It is a humanitarian undertaking in accord with the high ideals of the 
medical profession, in which all interested in better aid for the injured 
can cooperate. In addition to its immediate purpose, an undertaking 
in which so many groups and individuals can cooperate is most wel- 
come, because it develops the spirit and method of cooperation and 
discloses additional areas in which cooperation becomes feasible. Co- 
operation banishes the spirit of conflict. 
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Valuation Public-service commissions are responsible 
Principles for regulating public utilities which consti- 
and Rates tute the very foundations of modern society, 


such as light, power, gas, transportation, etc. 
Two important functions of these commissions are control of the 
issue of stocks and bonds and of rate-making. The principle upon 
which this control rests is the character of these undertakings which 
distinguishes them from private business. 

Significant and important is the development of principles in 
accord with which this control is to be exercised. About thirty years 
ago, when public control of utilities began, there was no dependable 
way of establishing their costs or the investments they represented. 
Without this base value, equitable rate-fixing is impossible. Com- 
missions adopted the principle of using replacement value. But when 
the period of rising prices came, the undependability of this principle 
was apparent. 

The more constructive commissions met the problem with the 
principle that rates should be fixed to permit a fair return upon the 
capital honestly and prudently invested in the utility. A number of 
utilities contested the new basis of value and appealed to the courts 
against confiscatory rates. The Supreme Court, our final arbiter in 
applied economic theory, has in two important decisions held with the 
old principle of replacement value as the base for rate-fixing. Justice 
Brandeis wrote dissenting opinions to both these decisions (South 
Western Bell Telephone Company* and Indianapolis Water Com- 
panyt), pointing out that this replacement theory was the Aladdin’s 
lamp that forced the public to pay on more than a fair valuation of 
their utilities. In time, Justice Brandeis and other liberal judges, to- 
gether with public utilities commissions will be able to convince the 
majority of the Supreme Court of the fallacy in their economic theory. 
In the meantime, the Supreme Court is expected to give a decision 
soon on a similar principle affecting railroads. The railroad carriers 
claim that rates should allow them a fair return upon their properties 
estimated at their real commercial value—that is, stock market quo- 
tations. The Interstate Commerce Commission maintains that under 
the Valuation Act the Commission should place a valuation on the 
railroads, which it did, placing the valuation at $22,000,000,000, or 
$8,000,000,000 less than the valuation claimed by the railroads. 

The far-reaching importance of these decisions should make plain 
the need for greater diligence in inquiring into the fitness of judges 
and members of commissions. 


* 262 U. S., 276. 
+2 Supreme Court Reporter, vol. 47, No. 4, p. 144. 
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Unions Must The Electrical Workers’ Union has done a 
Be Sound courageous and constructive thing in taking 
action to require its New York local to live 
up to the ideals and ethics of trade unionism. In the building trades 
where big undertakings are in the balances and there are daily contests 
with the elements of nature, “strategy” or “diplomacy” has sometimes 
seemed preferable to meeting an issue. But the use of money for 
such purposes corrupts both him who gives and him who receives. 
Though it is thoroughly bad for a union agent to accept graft 
from the contractor, it is meanly contemptible for a union representa- 
tive to exploit the necessities of his fellow workers. Corruption in 
any union is an embarrassing handicap to all other unions, for the 
opponents of trade unionism are quick to seize upon all union short- 
comings to make them appear characteristic of the movement. The 
effective way to deal with corruption is immediate action. Wherever 
uncleanness exists the union can not escape responsibility. If Labor 
is to have the respect and trust of workers and employers, it must 
put its own house in order. Some shirk from action for fear the 
publicity will injure the movement. But that policy is not a kindness 
to the labor movement, for the evil goes on and few are deceived. 
The straightforward course of the Electrical Workers reflects credit 
not only upon the union but upon the whole labor movement. Our 
unions must be clean and sound. 


Progress and Industrial research has announced a welding 
Craft Skill process to replace riveting in structural iron 

construction. The new process is said to 
eliminate the noise and jar of present machinery and to give a 
stronger structure. ‘This is an illustration of the changes research is 
constantly bringing to production. A\s in this case, the change is of 
utmost importance to the workers who will be called upon to use the 
new method. It means that a group of craftsmen will have to acquire 
a new skill. 

Changes of this kind, which are necessary to progress in the in- 
dustrial arts, have so often been accompanied with serious though per- 
haps temporary losses to the workers. Workers who have put a life- 
time into developing a skill, have felt a social justification in smashing 
the machine that destroyed the bread-winning value of that skill. Of 
course this is a short-range view of the problem; but not infrequently 
an equally short-sighted policy of management and absence of unions 
have made it impossible to act upon any other policy. The intro- 
duction of new machinery or new processes ought to be guided by 
constructive understanding of all human factors involved. 
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The fact that such changes are constantly occurring is of first- 
order importance to workers not only in planning union policies, but 
in providing for vocational training. If the training and the union 
itself is built around a particular manipulative skill, the structure will 
lack flexibility and hence permanence. But if the craft skill rests upon 
a broad basis of creative ability and disciplined mental power, it con- 
tains within itself the ability to adapt itself to changes and to develop 
other standards for skill and thus to become a constructive part of 
progress within the industry. 

Unions must turn their faces to the future rather than the past, 
for they can not run counter to progress. It is of utmost importance 
that the unions watch closely changes in production methods and or- 
ganization to adapt their structure and methods to new problems and 
conditions. Mass production and new processes may make a specific 
craft skill obsolete, but they can not abolish the need for skills and 
unions to enable workers to perform their highest service to industry. 


Child That the number of children of fourteen and 
Labor fifteen years of age entering industry during 
Increases the past year has increased in eight out of 


twelve states, and in twenty-four out of 
twenty-nine cities, is the report of the Children’s Bureau. This trend 
indicates conditions of grave concern to our nation. As it is our ac- 
cepted social policy that children should have free and equal educa- 
tional opportunities, we have the problem of eliminating whatever 
interferes with that ideal. 

There are three major remedies that may be applied: ratifica- 
tion of the proposed Child Labor Amendment authorizing Congress 
to enact child labor regulatory legislation; strengthening the provisions 
and the enforcement of state child labor laws; and better compulsory 
school attendance laws. No one of these methods excludes the other 
two. Simultaneous progress by the three routes would hasten the 
end of child labor. 

Of the cities reporting, Fall River, Mass., with 43.7 per cent 
increase, leads, followed by such increases as New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, 37.4 per cent; Yonkers, 35.2 per cent; New Bedford, Mass., 33.8 
per cent; Bridgeport, Conn., 29.8 per cent; Reading, Penna., 27.9 
per cent, and Philadelphia, 24.9 per cent. The District of Columbia 
shows a decrease of 67.5 per cent, which reflects the results of a new 
school attendance standard that a child remain in school until sixteen 
years of age, unless he had previously completed the eighth grade. 

These returns show the need of constructive provision to keep 
children in school and out of the factories. 
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Accident In an addréss to the Second Annual Indus- 
Prevention trial Safety Conference the U. S. Commis- 

sioner of Labor Statistics forcefully reminded 
that group of technicians that the purpose of the safety movement is 
to prevent accidents. Unless this fundamental purpose is steadily 
kept in mind, safety engineers and statisticians are prone to lose sight 
of the workers in the technical aspects of their problems. 

Mr. Stewart pointed out that in order to know whether acci- 
dent prevention prevents accidents we need to know how many acci- 
dents there are in terms of those who work—not in terms of costs or 
production. As he well points out, accidents in terms of costs or 
output do not constitute a stable unit of comparison of progress in 
accident prevention either within an industry or between different 
industries, and do not tell whether “prevention” prevents. Accidents, 
expressed in the terms of man-hour exposure, do, however, give a 
clear picture of increases or decreases in accidents to the men and 
women at work. 

The number of workers, the time they are employed, the number 
of accidents, will give accidents in terms of man-hour exposure and 
provide a dependable index to work-hazards. Labor unions can help 
to this end by asking their state statistical agencies to use this unit of 
universal application as the basis for accident statistics. 


Muscle Shoals as The annual number of the Electrical World 
Public’s Laboratory contains the following significant figures show- 

ing the trend toward central station operat- 
ing systems. On January 1, 1923, there were 6,355 operating light 
and power companies in the United States, 3,774 private companies, 
2,581 municipal, producing a total of 14, 313,438 kilowatts. On 
November 1, 1926, there were 4,885 companies, 2,836 private and 

2,049 municipal, with a total output of 26,812,710 kilowatts. 

Transmission systems have made possible this striking absorption. 
The decrease in the number of municipal power plants means a notable 
increase in the power of private enterprise, because successful coop- 
erative undertakings constitute conspicuous measuring rods that act 
as checks for costs and rates for private utilities. For example, 
Muscle Shoals sells power to the Alabama Power Company at 2 mills 
per kilowatt hour. The Alabama Power Company charges its cus- 
tomers 8.5 per kilowatt hour. 

Government operation of power plants may not be a practical 
program, yet it is extremely practical and pertinent to use the Muscle 
Shoals development as a laboratory that will give us the necessary 
information upon which to base regulative and other policies with 
regard to public utilities. 
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China A wonderful thing is happening in China. 
A people with a long and honorable history, 
with customs that made for decentralization, are beginning to find 
the ideals, the practices and the needs of a nation. China’s ports 
were opened and western industrialism and commerce have been pene- 
trating her vast distances. China, with a territory of 4,300,000 square 
miles, is larger than the United States, Mexico and Central America 
combined. Within her borders lie about one-fourth of the world’s 
population. Since the downfall of the old imperial government, an 
adequate national government has not yet been developed. 

In addition to the internal stress of the rebirth of a Chinese 
government are difficulties from the aggrandizement of foreign power 
and restriction upon China’s exercise of the powers of a sovereign 
government. This is a time when China needs tolerance and friend- 
liness. There have been traditions of fairness and equity in our rela- 
tions with China which Labor hopes will be maintained in this crisis. 
The Porter resolution outlines a truly American policy: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
respectfully requested to enter into negotiations with duly accredited 
agents of the Republic of China, authorized to speak for the people 
of China, with a view to the negotiation and the drafting of a treaty 
or of treaties between the United States of America and the Republic 
of China which shall take the place of the treaties now in force be- 
tween the two countries, which provide for the exercise in China of 
American extraterritorial or jurisdictional rights or limit her full au- 
tonomy with reference to the levying of customs dues or other taxes, 
or of such other treaty provisions as may be found to be unequal or 
nonreciprocal in character, to the end that henceforth the treaty rela- 
tions between the two countries shall be upon an equitable and recipro- 
cal basis and will be such as will in no way offend the sovereign dignity 
of either of the parties or place obstacles in the way of realization by 
either of them of their several national aspirations or the maintenance 
by them of their several legitimate domestic policies.” 


Production | Slogans have been important factors in mold- 
for ing public opinion. Their frequent repetition 
Service by those who wish to gain vogue for a for- 


mula makes them a part of general thought 
and usage until phrases often are accepted and used without scrutiny 
even by those who know better. “Production for service’’ is just such 
a slogan and has been carelessly used to imply a number of widely 
different purposes. 
The efficiency group has used it to discredit waste of materials 
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and effort in producing useless or unsubstantial things; a management 
group has used it to express a work incentive more compelling than 
the financial; socialists have used it to glorify a system that seeks to 
abolish profits; business men have used it to express a rock-bottom 
principle that if they are not supplying what people want, they will 
be unable to sell their goods. 

Obviously some of these applications of the slogan are question- 
able. There are few people who do not like to do things for other 
people, but the service motive is only a secondary incentive in the cate- 
gories of human activity. The fundamental desire which distinguishes 
human beings from other forms of life is the ability and desire to 
create. The strongest human incentive is the creative. Service is a 
secondary purpose which helps to direct the creation. 

Failure to understand this principle is the basic mistake of the 
socialist philosophy. Failure to apply it is the reason why so few 
cooperative undertakings have succeeded in this country. Cooperation 
will not succeed if it goes counter to fundamentals of human nature 
expressed in individual living. Collective action is the action of indi- 
viduals as a group and not a different plane of life that reverses the 
fundamentals of human action. 

In the interests of sound thinking and good policy it would be 
well to use the phrase “production for service” with exactness. 


THE FIRST VIOLET 


“Pardon, little stranger, 
Have you lost your way?” 

(Never princess so forlorn, 
Gold and purple gay.) 


“Oh, sir, you are kindly met”— 
(What tears were in her eyes!) 

“I must have tumbled out of bed 
Last night in paradise.” 


Sister Mary Louis 


Commonweal 





















HAVE WE INTELLIGENCE ENOUGH TO 
SELECT CANDIDATES? 


Joun P. FRey 


Editor International Molders’ Journal, President Ohio State Federation of Labor 


F IT had been possible to continue 
the town-meeting method of self- 
government, some of the perplex- 

ing problems arising from our politi- 
cal methods would not have developed 
to disturb us. 

At the town meetings during co- 
lonial times and afterwards, all of 
the citizens gathered in the town hall. 
Those present selected one of their 
number as chairman, the subject which 
led to the call for a meeting was pre- 
sented, discussed and acted upon, with 
the knowledge and approval of the 
majority of the citizens. All those 
who desired to speak upon the sub- 
ject had been heard. All of the pro- 
ceedings had taken place in the open. 
The back-room conference of politi- 
cal bosses had not yet been invented. 
But the town-meeting form of gov- 
ernment has become obsolete, except 
for purely local matters in the villages 
and little towns. The great cities 
contain no auditorium sufficiently 
large to hold a town meeting, and if 
a structure which could accommodate 
all of the citizens would have been 
erected, a town meeting would be im- 
possible for an audience of a hundred 
thousand or more. 

Growth of population in the cities, 
the development of questions which 
affected the citizens of the state as 
a whole, the growth of national prob- 
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lems, compelled the development of 
the representative form of govern- 
ment. The citizen no longer had a 
direct voice; he was forced to have 
his desires expressed by a representa- 
tive, and if the representative be- 
longed to the opposite political party 
he practically was not even repre- 
sented indirectly. 

In time political parties developed 
the party convention as a method of 
selecting candidates, although the 
United States had been a nation for 
some forty years before the party con- 
vention for the selection of candi- 
dates had become a political method. 
The party convention gave the po- 
litical bosses, the political manipula- 
tors, a control which enabled them to 
practically determine who the candi- 
dates for public office should be. The 
convention system rapidly developed 
into a meeting which represented the 
party leaders instead of the people. 

How they used this power is found 
in those pages of our political history 
which are unpleasant reading, for the 
party leaders who manipulated the 
political conventions were, in many 
cases, using their influence to bring 
about the nomination of many candi- 
dates who represented the sinister in- 
fluences in our public affairs. 

It was the continued selection of 
most unsatisfactory candidates which 
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led the people to demand a more di- 
rect voice in nominations. Intelligent 
men believed that if they were quali- 
fied to vote for nominees on election 
day, that they were as fully qualified 
to select them. So there developed a 
movement to establish a direct pri- 
mary system which would permit the 
voters to select the candidates for 
public office who would be balloted 
for on election day. 

The American trade union move- 
ment has been vitally interested in 
the questions which have arisen in 
connection with the primary system. 
Practical, constructive election meth- 
ods have largely originated through 
the initiative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It was an Ameri- 
can trade unionist, Mr. J. W. Sulli- 
van, who wrote the first pamphlet 
published in this country describing 
the Australian ballot. It was the 
American Federation of Labor which 
first endorsed this now universally 
used form of ballot. It was the state 
federations of labor following and 
supporting the action of the parent 
body, who took the initiative in the 
several states and worked energeti- 
cally until state legislatures had en- 
acted measures which placed the Aus- 
tralian ballot into effect. 

What is true of the Australian bal- 
lot holds equally true of our present 
primary system of selecting candidates 
for public office. At the Norfolk, 
Va., convention of the A. F. of L. in 
1907, the delegates by an unanimous 
vote declared for— 

“Direct primaries for the nomina- 
tion of all municipal, 
county, state and federal officers, 
and the publication of campaign, 
party and candidate expenses.” 


township, - 
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As a result of the campaign of edu- 
cation carried on by the American 
Federation of Labor and the activi- 
ties of trade unionists, accompanied 
by the support of progressive, con- 
structive-minded citizens, the direct 
primary method of selecting candi- 
dates was established in a large num- 
ber of states. 

From the beginning, the strongest 
of opposition was encountered from 
those manufacturing and commercial 
interests who had found it possible 
through political manipulators and 
the convention system to secure the 
nomination of the candidates they de- 
sired. The primary system weak- 
ened the hold which the party leaders 
had held through their power to domi- 
nate party conventions. In an effort 
to weaken the primary system, or 
create conditions which might bring 
it into disrepute, party manipulators 
applied their political skill, and craf- 
tily endeavored to weaken the confi- 
dence which the people had in the use 
of the primary. 

Last year political leaders in sev- 
eral states publicly attacked the pri- 
mary system, many of our well-known 
newspapers assisting them in their 
effort. The disclosures of enormous 
sums of money spent by candidates 
and their backers in some of the 
states, was used to create the impres- 
sion that the wealthy and unscrupu- 
lous could buy their way into public 
office more readily at the primary than 
through the convention system of 
nomination. Coupled with this was 
the statement that the primary elec- 
tions cost the taxpayers an enormous 
sum of money, and in addition made 
it impossible for the voter to have 
much, if any, knowledge concerning 
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the candidates he voted for, because 
of their large number. 

In Ohio the direct primary was at- 
tacked so vigorously by some of the 
leading politicians that the question 
of continuing the system was forced 
upon the ballot. The Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor met the challenge. 
The trade union movement of Ohio 
was aroused and its strength organ- 
ized, so that it could be made most 
effective in defeating the opposition. 
Constructive-minded citizens of both 
political parties gave their hearty 
support. The result was gratifying, 
for the politicians’ effort to take from 
the people their right to select their 
party candidates, was defeated. The 
party manipulators - discovered that 
the people had not been deceived. But 
the practical politicians will not cease 
their efforts in Ohio and elsewhere. 
The party manipulators desire the re- 
turn of the power which enabled them 
to meet in a back room, prepare a 
slate and submit it to a convention. 
They know that while it lies in the 
convention’s power to break their 
slate, that this is something which 
seldom occurs. 

Aroused by the attack being made 
upon the primary system, the dele- 
gates attending the Detroit Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. last year 
adopted a resolution reaffirming con- 
fidence in the direct primary and 
pledging the trade union movement 
to continue its efforts to defend this 
practical method of protecting demo- 
cratic institutions from their enemies. 

The opponents of the direct pri- 
mary have advanced three reasons 
for their opposition: The huge sums 
of money which candidates expend; 
the inability of the voters to know the 
qualifications of those seeking nomi- 
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nation at the primary, and the unsatis- 
factory character of many of the can- 
didates selected at the primary. 

It is true that a few candidates for 
important public office spent huge 
sums of money last year during the 
primary campaign, but in other states 
the candidates for the same offices 
made little outlay of money, the cam- 
paign expenses of the average candi- 
date having been within the hundreds 
instead of thousands of dollars. 

The successful candidate at the pri- 
mary for United States Senator on 
the Democratic ticket in Pennsyl- 
vania spent $80.81 during the cam- 
paign, while his opponent, who spent 
over a million, is far from being as- 
sured a seat in the Senate. The golden 
flood poured out by some candidates 
was not necessary, the best proof 
being that candidates for the same 
office in other states were selected 
without any such fabulous expendi- 
ture of money. 

It was said that the enormous ex- 
penditure was necessary in order to 
educate the people so that the voters 
would understand the issues and the 
qualifications of the candidate. As no 
such expenditures were necessary in 
the other states, one inference to be 
drawn is that the candidates believed 
the people of their state to be so 
much more ignorant and uninformed 
than the citizens of other states that 
a fortune must be expended to edu- 
cate them; yet, as a matter of fact, the 
citizens in those states where candi- 
dates spent the largest sums before 
the primary are those who consider 
themselves the best informed and 
best educated. 

As to the inability of the voters to 
select candidates, every argument 
against the Australian ballot by those 
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who opposed its introduction has been 
revamped. The qualifications of the 
candidates for the leading offices are 
discussed as fully in the newspapers 
before the primary as before the elec- 
tion. If the voters are not sufficiently 
intelligent and well informed to make 
use of a direct primary system, then 
they are equally disqualified from par- 
ticipating in elections. 

As to the unsatisfactory character 
of some candidates who may be se- 
lected by the direct primary may be 
placed the unsatisfactory character of 
candidates selected by the convention 
system. As a matter of fact, the 
most unsatisfactory, incompetent and 
corrupt public officials our histories 
record were nominated by party con- 
ventions. It was the fact that party 
manipulators selected a few candi- 
dates of outstanding character, and 
then loaded the remainder of the 
ticket with candidates of a most un- 
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satisfactory type, which led the people 
to revolt against the convention 
system of nomination. 

The direct primary system has 
given the people an opportunity to 
select their candidates. It has given 
the trade union movement an oppor- 
tunity of placing trade unionists and 
established friends upon the ballot, 
and later on to elect them. The num- 
ber of progressive men nominated 
under the direct primary system is 
much larger than the number who 
were given the opportunity of becom- 
ing candidates under the convention 
system. 

It is to the patriotic credit of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated organizations, that it is 
now taking the leading part in over- 
coming the attempts of those who 
would take from the people the right 
to select their own candidates as well 
as elect them. 


HE WAS THEIR LOVER 


He was their lover—this I know—and why? 
Because I saw him stand; look to the sky— 
One early morning hour; the ground was cold and bare, 
Save snow-drift patches snuggled here and there— 
Draw from his pocket bread, all crumbled, dry 
Soon many wings around him whirling fly; 
He—like Saint Francis—knew as he passed by 
The wants of little birds, with them would share, 
He was their lover! 
They felt his kinship, held him their ally. 


He was so thinly clad 


coat buttoned high, 


With shabby hat drawn down on unkempt hair; 
His heart and their uprose—as in a prayer 
Together breathed—to One they glorify, 

He was their lover! 





Mary CRuTTENDEN Percy. 




















PRODUCTIVITY AND WAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ewan CLAGUE 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


T MUST be obvious to any one 

who reflects at all on the matter 

that there has occurred, during the 
last ten years, a marked increase in 
the productivity of American labor, 
meaning by “productivity” the output 
per worker in a given time, say one 
hour. Technical and trade maga- 
zines have often published detailed 
reports of great improvements in out- 
put by various companies; visiting 
European observers have commented 
favorably upon the astonishing output 
of the American workman; and, 
finally, the workers themselves can 
testify to the fact that they are pro- 
ducing goods at a much faster rate 
than they did a few years ago. And 
if such second-hand information is 
not convincing, there are plenty of 
economic facts which bear witness to 
the high degree of productivity at- 
tained in various industries. We 
know, for example, that automobiles 
can be manufactured in this country 
and shipped across the ocean to Eu- 
rope, to he sold at prices below those 
set by European manufacturers in 
their own countries. At the same 
time we note that the wages of the 
American machinist are several times 
higher than those of his European 
competitor. If we put these two facts 





*By permission Commissioner Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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together, it becomes evident that the 
output per hour of the American 
worker must be considerably greater 
than that of the European. If a 
strictly domestic comparison is prefer- 
able, it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to the statistics on production 
of automobiles, steel, cement, and nu- 
merous other commodities. It will 
be seen that the increase in the annual 
production of these commodities in 
recent years is far in excess of any 
increase in working hours or in the 
number of workers. Thus, a very 
superficial examination of the situa- 
tion seems to establish the fact of in- 
creased productivity. 

Despite the fact that this increased 
productivity has been such common 
knowledge, very little has been done 
thus far either to express the increase 
in any precise way or to work out the 
productivity of particular industries. 
The reason is that up until very re- 
cently the necessary data on produc- 
tion and employment were not in ex- 
istence. About thirty years ago Con- 
gress authorized the Commissioner of 
Labor to make a detailed investiga- 
tion into the comparative productivity 
of hand and machine labor—a task 
which required several years of field 
work by special agents. The method 
used was to select a certain arbitrary 
unit of product (100 pairs of shoes, 
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1 acre of wheat, etc.) and then find 
out by actual examination of proc- 
esses how many hours of labor would 
be required to produce this unit by 
the machine methods of production 
of 1895 as compared with the hours 
required by the hand methods of 
thirty to sixty years earlier. The re- 
sults of this investigation, covering 
over 700 industrial processes, were 
published in 1898* and to this day 
these volumes have constituted the 
most comprehensive survey of the 
subject ever made. 

The United States Department of 
Labor has continued, from time to 
time, to make similar intensive inves- 
tigations into the productivity of la- 
bor in various industries, but the time 
and expense involved in such a study 
necessarily operate to limit the num- 
ber of industries which can be cov- 
ered in this way. It was decided re- 
cently, however, to attempt the meas- 
urement of changes in productivity 
over comparatively short periods of 
time by using general statistical] data 
covering each industry as a whole. 
During the war the necessity for a 
carefully planned and adjusted pro- 
duction led to the gathering of statis- 
tics on a large scale. Business men 
at that time learned the value. of hav- 
ing data on production, stocks, prices, 
etc., and since the war the compila- 
tion of industrial statistics has con- 
tinued in ever larger volume. There- 
fore, while the necessary data are 
even yet very incomplete and inade- 
quate, there are enough to make it 
possible to construct a fairly good 


*Report of the Commissioner of Labor on 
Hand and Machine Labor, 2 Vols. Government 
Printing Office. 1898. 
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index of the trend in productivity dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years. 

The best method of measuring 
changes in productivity—that is, in 
output per man-hour—is the use of 
index numbers. It might be possible, 
in the case of one or two industries, 
to express the productivity of the 
workers in terms of the product it- 
self, without using percentages at all. 
For instance, in cigarette manufactur- 
ing the total number of cigarettes 
produced in 1914 could be divided by 
the total number of hours worked by 
all the wage earners in that industry 
during the year. We might find that 
each worker averaged five hundred 
cigarettes per hour in 1914, while 
another calculation would show that 
the average output per hour in 1925 
was more than one thousand cigar- 
ettes. But this calculation would only 
be possible because cigarettes happen 
to be practically the sole product of 
that industry. Such a method would 
be absolutely impossible in leather 
tanning, for example, where the out- 
put is in the form of at least two 
dozen different kinds of leather with 
different measurements for each. In 
such a case the total production in the 
industry can only be expressed in the 
form of an index number, for by 
means of separate indexes the output 
of different products can be combined 
into a single composite index of pro- 
duction. This method has the ad- 
vantage of being practicable for in- 
dustries with a single product like 
cigarette manufacturing as well as for 
industries with a multitude of prod- 
ucts, such as leather tanning or paper 
and pulp. 

One of the simplest indexes to cal- 
culate is that for cement manufactur- 











- ing, for this, like cigarette manufac- 
turing, is an industry with a single uni- 
r form product. The cement which is 
put on the market must be of strictly 
f uniform quality, chemically speaking, 
, for it is permitted to vary only within 
, very narrow limits. This is exceed- 
. ingly advantageous from a statistical 
point of view because it means that 
the output of cement can be very ac- 
curately measured, and it also means 
: that when we have measured the out- 
put of cement we have gotten the to- 
tal production of that industry, for 
there is no other important product. 
The total production of cement in this 
country can be found in the census re- 
ports and also in the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, a monthly statistical 
magazine issued by the Department 
of Commerce of the United States 
Government. The year 1914 has 
been chosen as the base year, so the 
total number of barrels of cement 
produced in 1914 is arbitrarily called 
100 per cent, while the production in 
other years is expressed in percent- 
ages also. For instance, if the output 
of cement in 1925 happened to be 
exactly twice as many barrels as in 
1914, then it would be expressed as 
200 per cent. For statistical purposes 
the percentage signs are not needed, 
so the figures are ordinarily expressed 
as index numbers 100 and 200. 

In the same way we try to deter- 
mine the number of men employed in 
1914 and the total number of hours 
they worked. However, these things 
can not be determined to anything 
like the same degree of accuracy that 
the output can. Managers, engi- 
neers, clerks and typists must be in- 
cluded along with the wage earners 
in the shops, and it is not always pos- 
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sible to find this total; again, men 
frequently quit their jobs, and new 
men are taken on, thus leading to 
duplication in the figures. There is 
also a difficulty in connection with the 
hours of labor. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to arrive at a fairly definite con- 
clusion as to how many hours the men 
would have worked if the companies 
had operated all through the year on 
full time—that is, if each plant had 
operated 44, 50, 54 hours per week, 
or whatever the regular hours of the 
plant were. But we all know that in 
prosperous times the men are more 
than likely to be called upon for a 
great deal of overtime, while in bad 
times the company may operate only 
three days a week. Sometimes it is 
possible to get figures concerning 
these situations, and then due allow- 
ances can be made; but in many cases 
there is no way of making this adjust- 
ment. Therefore, the index of man- 
hours is apt to be inaccurate in very 
prosperous or very bad years, such as 
1920 and 1921. The total man-hours 
in 1914 is expressed as 100 and the 
man-hours for the other years are 
expressed in percentages of this base, 
just as in the case of the cement pro- 
duction index. The index of total 
man-hours expended in producing ce- 
ment in 1925 was 114, or 14 per cent 
more than in 1914. 

When the two above indexes are 
completed the production is divided 
by the man-hours, and the result is 
the productivity, or the output per 
man-hour. This also comes out in 
the form of indexes; 1914 will be 
100, of course, while the productivity 
for the other years will be some per- 
centage of this. The productivity 
index for 1925 in cement manufactur- 
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ing happens to be 161, which means 
that the output per man-hour of the 
cement workers was 61 per cent more 
in 1925 than it was in 1914. The 
following table shows the productiv- 
ity of labor in 1925 in a number of 
industries, the productivity in 1914 
being used as the base. It is notice- 
able that in every case there is at least 
some increase. 


Table I. Productivity of Labor in 
Eleven Industries * 

1925 

311 


Industry 1914 

Rubber Tires 

Automobiles, _ including 
Bodies and Parts... . 

Petroleum Refining 

Cement Manufacturing. 

Iron and Steel 

Flour Milling 

Paper and Pulp 

Cane Sugar Refining. . . 

Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing 

Leather Tanning 

Boots and Shoes 


272 
183 
161 
159 
140 
134 
128 


127 
126 
106 


The question may arise as to why 
there should be such a wide variation 
between different industries; and, un- 
fortunately, there is no definite an- 


swer. Reasons can be advanced to 
explain the differences, but it is im- 
possible to generalize very much. 
One significant point is that the two 
highest on the list are comparatively 
new industries, which have grown tre- 
mendously since 1914. The output 
of rubber tires in 1925 was nearly 
seven times the output in 1914, while 
the increase in automobile production 


*For more complete data on this subject see 
the Labor Review for July, October, November 
and December, 1926 and January, 1927. 
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(making an adjustment for closed 
cars and trucks) was even greater. 
At the other end of the scale are in- 
dustries in which there has been very 
little increase, and even sometimes a 
decrease, in recent years. The boot 
and shoe industry has been in almost 
chronic depression since 1922, and 
the total production in 1925 was not 
much greater than it was in 1914. 
The amount of leather tanned has 
been declining for the last three or 
four years, fewer cattle were slaugh- 
tered in 1925 than in 1914; the out- 
put of wheat flour was also smaller 
in 1925. Perhaps the surprising thing 
is that these industries have shown 
any increase in productivity at all. In 
flour-mill:ng it was due entirely to the 
displacement of labor. While pro- 
duction remained practically constant 
all during the period, the employment 
was being cut down to such an extent 
that the man-hours index of 100 in 
1914 declined to 70 in 1925, a de- 
crease of 30 per cent. 

There are, of course, other factors 
which influence the change in produc- 
tivity. The industries at the bottom 
of the list are all old, well-established 
industries, in which the processes of 
production have been developed long 
ago. In a new industry like rubber- 
tire manufacturing there is certain to 
be a great deal of experimentation, 
with many new inventions and con- 
siderable substitution of machines for 
hand labor. All this took place in the 
sugar-refining and boot and shoe in- 
dustries thirty or forty years ago, at 
which time these industries must have 
experienced just such an increase in 
productivity of labor as is taking 
place in the rubber-tire industry at 
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the present time. With a fully de- 
veloped system of production in oper- 
ation, there is no possibility of any 
such increases in these industries to- 
day. Besides this, there has taken 
place in the boot and shoe industry, 
for example, a rather pronounced 
movement in the. direction of spe- 
cialty and novelty shoes, and this has 
the effect of destroying all the ad- 
vantages of mass production in stand- 
ard styles and sizes. In the iron and 
steel industry the recent abolition of 
the 12-hour day has accelerated the 
increase in Output per man-hour that 
already existed. 


Productivity and Wages 


What is the relation of productiv- 
ity to wages? This is a question very 
near to the hearts of all of us, 
whether we are mechanics or bank 
clerks, common laborers or plant man- 
agers. What each of us thinks on 
this question is very likely to deter- 
mine our attitude toward our job, our 
vote at election times, and our faith 
in the economic system. And yet 
there is no general agreement on the 
answer. Qccasionally we read in the 
papers a statement by some prosper- 
ous manufacturer to the effect that 
“wages depend entirely upon output; 
the more the worker produces, the 
higher the pay he will receive.” But 
if we examine the problem we find 
that it is by no means as simple as 
this. The man who dared to address 
an audience of Southern cotton farm- 
ers in defense of the proposition that 
increased output means more money 
for the producer would probably be 
in serious danger of physical injury. 
And it is not so long ago that some 
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farmers in the State of Wisconsin 
expressed the opinion that all agricul- 
tural colleges should be abolished be- 
cause “all they do is to teach the 
farmers how to grow more wheat, 
when every one knows that the big- 
gest problem in wheat farming is how 
to grow less wheat.’ It is now a 
well-established fact that a bumper 
crop of wheat or cotton is very likely 
to. bring in less money to the farmers 
than a short crop. It would also be 
quite difficult to persuade the textile 
workers of New England that the 
more cloth they produce the higher 
their wages will be. In other words, 
there are enough discordant voices in 
the chorus to make it painfully clear 
that there is no simple harmonious 
relationship between productivity and 
wages. 

One point which must be empha- 
sized before there can be any discus- 
sion of wages and productivity is that 
high wages, if they are to mean any- 
thing at all, must be accompanied by 
low prices. If a worker in France 
today is receiving five times as much 
money in wages as he did before the 
war, it might look as though wages 
had risen tremendously; but when we 
find that the prices of necessities are 
now seven times higher than before 
the war, it is quite clear that the 
wages of the worker have actually 
fallen and he is poorer than ever. 
Somewhat the same situation might 
exist here in the United States. The 
cost of living in New York City is 
approximately 70 per cent higher now 
than it was in 1914, so that any group 
of workers whose wages are not 70 
per cent higher than in 1914 have 
actually suffered a cut in “real” 
wages. By “real” wages is meant 
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the purchasing power of the money 
received by the :worker; that is, 
the amount and ‘quality of food, 
clothing, shelter,: and other nec- 
essaries which he ‘can buy with it. 
Actual money wages may increase, 
but if prices also go up, there is no 
gain to the worker. On the other 
hand, the workers vho have been able 
to maintain their #920 wages in re- 
cent years have relly won large in- 
creases in wages, bécause prices have 
fallen in the meantime. Thus a fall 
in prices is just as god for the worker 
as a wage increase.: This point is so 
simple that it hardl’’ seems necessary 
to devote so much t:me to it, but the 
emphasis is needed because there is 
still some confusion in the popular 
mind. Far too frequently we read 
statements that the wages in such and 
such a trade have doubled since 1914, 
implying that the workers are there- 
fore twice as well off as they were 
before; the fact is that such workers 
are getting a “real’’ wage about 20 
per cent higher than ia 1914. 

The problem of comparing wages 
and productivity is further compli- 
cated because of the uncertain mean- 
ing of the term “wages.” On the sur- 
face it might seem that “‘wages”’ is so 
well understood by every one that 
there could not be the slightest doubt 
as to the meaning of the word; but if 
some actual cases are examined, it will 
be clear that the word is frequently 
used in several different senses. For 
the purpose of this article it would be 
simple and convenient to consider 
“‘wages” to mean the rate of pay per 
hour, for then wages and productivity 
could be directly compared—output 
per hour and wages per hour. A very 
detailed comparison between output 
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and wages could then be made for 
each industry, perhaps with the result 
that a clear and definite relationship 
would be shown to exist. 

But how would this definition of 
wages fit the following cases? (1) 
In 1922 Judge Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, stated that 
he was quite willing to reduce the 
hours per day from 12 to 8, provided 
that the hourly rates of pay remained 
the same, so that costs would not be 
affected. If the 12-hour day had 
been abolished on this basis, would 
the workers have considered that 
their “wages” had remained the 
same? (2) If Henry Ford estab- 
lishes a five-day week in his plants, 
but gives the men the six days’ pay 
which they had been getting before, 
have wages gone up or are they the 
same as before? (3) If the piece- 
workers in Ford’s factories, with 
piece-rates unchanged, turn out more 
pieces and get more money for five 
days than they did for six, have wages 
risen? (4) The building trades 
usually enjoy very high rates of pay 
per hour to compensate them for the 
fact that the industry is seasonal and 
so the men have a great deal of idle 
time during the year. Suppose that 
conditions should develop so that the 
men could get work the year round. 
If their hourly rates remained the 
same, their total annual earnings 
would be _ increased enormously. 
Could it then be said that their wages 
were the same as before? 

The illustrations should be suffi- 
cient to show that the term “‘wages”’ 
means more than simply rate of pay 
per hour. A worker in Ford's fac- 
tories who got six days’ pay for five 
days’ work would consider that his 

















wages had remained unchanged, even 
though his hourly rates are obviously 
higher than before. But the piece- 
worker whose rates remained the 
same and whose weekly earnings in- 
creased would certainly not think that 
he had obtained any increase in wages. 
In the interest of accuracy and pre- 
cision, it would be desirable to limit 
the use of the word “wages” to mean 
the rate of pay per hour and use 
“earnings” to express the amount re- 
ceived per week, per month, or per 
year. But this would not solve the 
problem at all, because the worker 
can not help but think in terms of 
both wages and earnings. The rea- 
son is simple—the laborer is not like 
a commodity or a machine; he is a 
living being, who must earn his food, 
clothing and shelter throughout the 
year. Rates of pay per hour mean 
nothing to him unless they can be 
translated into income per year. 
However much he may desire a re- 
duction in hours, he can not afford to 
take it if it means that his earnings 
for the year will be reduced. 

The result of all this is that wages 
and hours are hopelessly bound up 
together. The benefits of productiv- 
ity to the worker must be found in all 
three directions—rates of pay per 
hour, hours of labor per week, and 
income per year. A progressive re- 
duction in hours per week must be 
accompanied by -increasing rates of 
pay per hour, or else the annual earn- 
ings will decline and the worker will 
have a lower standard of living than 
before. Therefore, in discussing the 
effect of productivity on wages, it is 
impossible to confine the comparison 
to rates of pay per-hour; the reduc- 
tion in hours and the effect of this 
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reduction on the annual earnings must 
also be taken into account. 

In the eleven industries under con- 
sideration there are some in which 
there has been very little change in 
output per man-hour between 1914- 
1925, while at the other extreme 
there are two industries in which the 
output has been approximately tripled 
in the same period. It would be in- 
teresting to compare the increases in 
wages and the reduction in hours in 
these various industries, and this is a 
comparison which may some day be 
worked out in great detail. But for 
the purposes of this article the state- 
ments upon this point must be con- 
fined to a few generalizations which 
are so broad as to be practically be- 
yond dispute. The workers in all 
these industries have enjoyed at least 
some reduction in hours since 1914, 
though there are great differences as 
between industries, ranging from a 
reduction of about 20 per cent for 
the iron and steel industry as a whole 
to a rather small reduction of around 
5 per cent for the cement industry. 
The general average for the whole 
eleven industries must be approxi- 
mately 10 per cent reduction, and no 
less than six industries individually 
average out at about 10 per cent. 

Information on annual earnings is 
very meager and uncertain, but, 
speaking in the most general terms, 
it seems safe to say that the cement 
industry shows the largest gain, while 
iron and steel shows the smallest. 
This is just the reverse of the situa- 
tion with reference to hours per week, 
and shows apparently that the rates 
of pay per hour must have increased 
in about the same degree in the two 
industries. Since they are very close 
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together in productivity increases, it 
might seem that this indicates a direct 
influence of productivity on hourly 
rates of pay, but this similarity is 
mere coincidence, for many other in- 
dustries show about the same result, 
while the productivities are far apart. 

The rubber-tire industry shows a 
fairly good increase in wages and a 
reduction in hours somewhat greater 
than the average, but the workers in 
the automobile industry have not 
gained in anything like the same de- 
gree. This situation is partly ac- 
counted for by the decline in skill of 
the automobile worker; that is, in 
1914 he was a skilled mechanic, draw- 
ing high pay relative to other work- 
ers in the country, while in 1925 he 
is no longer an all-around mechanic, 
but a narrowly trained specialist who 
barely escapes being classified as semi- 
skilled. Consequently, the average 
increase in wages in this industry is 
not as high as it otherwise would be. 

But the important point is brought 
out clearly when we notice the indus- 
tries at the foot of the productivity 
list. In leather tanning and in slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing the increases 
in wages have been good, while the 
reduction in hours has averaged about 
10 per cent. In boots and shoes the 
reduction in hours has been more than 
the average, while the earnings in- 
crease is by no means the lowest. 
There need be no hesitation at all in 
drawing the conclusion that in indus- 
tries where the productivity increases 
are the greatest, wages and hours 
have not been adjusted in proportion, 
while in industries where the produc- 
tivity increases have been small, the 
gains in wages and hours have been 
more than proportionate. The work- 
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ers in any one industry have not been 
able to keep the full benefits of their 
gains in productivity; the results have 
been diffused among all wage earners, 
even among those in industries where 
there has been comparatively little 
change in productivity. 

Dubious though the figures may be, 
there can be no doubt on this one 
point, namely, that there is no imme- 
diate and exact connection between 
high productivity of labor in an indus- 
try and the wages paid in that indus- 
try. Nor must these eleven industries 
be regarded as exceptional or unusual ; 
the results here are quite typical of 
what would be found in other indus- 
tries. In this case economic theory 
and economic statistics are in strik- 
ing agreement, and the general rule 
can be laid down that high produc- 
tivity is not a guarantee of high wages 
in an industry any more than restric- 
tion of output is a guarantee of high 
wages. ‘The reason for this is not 
hard to find. 

Our modern economic system oper- 
ates in accordance with two contend- 
ing principles, which have been given 
many different names, but which can 
be discussed advantageously as the 
“quantity principle” and the “value 
principle.” The quantity principle is 
that the more we collectively produce, 
the more we have to distribute among 
ourselves, and the richer we all are. 
This is the principle we have in mind 
when we urge Europe to go to work 
to produce the goods with which to 
pay the war debts, or when we sug- 
gest that the great wealth of the 
United States is due to the high pro- 
ductivity of American Labor. 

The value principle, which is the 
great regulating principle of our eco- 




















nomic system, simply is that the more 
goods there are produced the less each 
of them is worth to us and the lower 
the price will be. The automobile 
workers might work at top speed pro- 
ducing cars until there was a car for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country. In that case the American 
people would indeed be very rich in 
cars, but the value of a car would be 
so small that new cars could be had 
for the price of a suit of clothes and 
second-hand cars would have to be 
given away. The wages of the auto- 
mobile workers would probably be so 
low that many of them would be in 
actual want. Of course, no such thing 
as this could happen, for long before 
autos fell to such a low price the man- 
ufacturers would have restricted the 
output or stopped production alto- 
gether. 

The value principle is dominating 
our thinking when we urge a higher 
protective tariff to keep the European 
nations from paying their debts to 
this government. Any goods that Eu- 
rope sends to us makes us that much 
richer, but, of course, the price of 
those particular goods would be very 
much lower in this country, and 
American manufacturers producing 
them would suffer from the compe- 
tition of the European’ goods. 
Another example is the Southern cot- 
ton farmer. Every one who buys 
clothes ought to be somewhat better 
off as a result of the tremendous cot- 
ton crop, because it ought to mean 
cheaper clothing; that is the quantity 
principle. But the large crop nearly 
ruined the cotton farmers and they 
are busy devising means to restrict 
production next year; that is the value 
principle. Still another illustration to 
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which a great deal of public attention 
has been directed is that of the British 
rubber plantations; here, also, too 
much production led to arbitrary re- 
striction in order to reap the benefits 
of the value principle. 

Everywhere in our economic sys- 
tem that free exchange rules, these 
two principles are in operation, pull- 
ing in opposite directions. In every 
economic transaction both principles 
are present, and both are essential, 
but the result is often very confusing 
and paradoxical. Economists have 
frequently pointed out the “paradox 
of value” which often occurs, but the 
public generally is often bewildered 
when some particularly striking in- 
stance is brought to its attention. At 
the time of the great depression in 
1921, a United States Senator was 
quoted as saying that “there is some- 
thing radically wrong with our eco- 
nomic system when 14,000,000 bales 
of cotton bring less money to the 
farmers who produced them than 7,- 
000,000 bales would have brought.” 
This is nothing radically wrong, how- 
ever, for it is the regular operation 
of the system. Manufacturers, too, 
have been known to double their pro- 
duction and receive less in money than 
they did before. Usually, however, 
the manufacturers are much more 
successful in restricting output and 
guarding against overproduction. 

These are, of course, the most ele- 
mentary of economic truths, and it is 
necessary to call attention to them 
only in order to bring out the mean- 
ing and importance of a closely re- 
lated idea which has led to much 
wrong thinking on the question of 
wages. The classical school of econ- 
omists in England during the last cen- 
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tury solved the paradox of value men- 
tioned above by representing it as a 
conflict between an individual or a 
small group and the nation as a whole. 
The group is interested in value, even 
if output has to be restricted in order 
to get it; cotton farmers, textile work- 
ers, or any other group may be quite 
successful in getting more wealth for 
themselves by doing as little as pos- 
sible. But the nation as a whole, said 
the economists, is interested only in 
the quantity principle; in fact, it was 
laid down as a general rule that in- 
creased production is the highest ideal 
of our economic system. The people 
as consumers are best served by un- 
limited production of wheat and 
cheap bread, overproduction of cot- 
ton and cheap clothes, and so on. 
The emphasis on production during 
the nineteenth century was so pro- 
nounced and so determined that Pro- 
fessor Commons has called this the 
“period of abundance.” 

Against this worship of production 
and abundance for their own sake, the 
English trade unions interposed the 
strongest objections. They countered 
by more or less openly advocating and 
practicing restriction of output, in 
which they were misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by the economists. 
The latter failed to see in the trade- 
union attitude anything more than the 
selfish attitude of a group who hope 
to gain by restriction. The union 
idea that by going slow the workers 
could make work for the unemployed 
was held up to ridicule as the silliest 
of all economic fallacies. And, of 
course, it would be useless to deny 
that this element of group gain was 
present in the minds of most union- 
ists of the time; each trade was acting 
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only with the idea of increasing their 
own particular wages, regardless of 
what happened to the others. And 
yet, underneath this, there was a very 
definite feeling on the part of work- 
ingmen generally that restriction was 
beneficial to all; and, as is often the 
case in great social movements, there 
turned out to be, in unreasoning ac- 
tion, a truer truth than that evolved 
by the best brains of the time. 

For unlimited production did not 
prove to be an unmixed blessing; 
sometimes it was a curse. This was 
an era of periodic crises and depres- 
sions, of overproduction and unem- 
ployment. The more vigorous the 
production for a few years, the more 
ghastly the wreckage of the crisis 
which always seemed to follow. It 
was by studying the crises and depres- 
sions that Karl Marx and the Social- 
ists developed their theory of over- 
production and surplus value, from 
which they drew the conclusion that 
crises would become progressively 
worse until they resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the modern cap- 
italistic system. The trade unions 
were not Socialistic, but they were 
keenly aware of the danger of unreg- 
ulated production. They did not de- 
velop any satisfactory theory as to 
why production should be regulated 
and guided, but by their restrictive 
action they were attempting, blindly 
and unreasoningly, to lessen the de- 
pressions and prevent the crises. In 
a period such as this, where all em- 
phasis was put on production and still 
more production, the union action was 
not altogether unwise, even from the 
point of view of the whole country. 
The unions had stumbled upon a truth 
which had escaped the sharp minds 
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of the economists, namely, that what 
a nation needs is not unlimited pro- 
duction, but guided and regulated 
production. 

In the United States it was the 
business men who discovered this 
truth and acted upon it. In the 80’s 
and go’s of the last century the busi- 
ness men of this country advanced the 
proposition that “competition is the 
death of trade,” and began to form 
combinations and trusts to eliminate 
or restrict competition among them- 
selves. They too had discovered that 
unlimited production did not bring 
only good results. This marks the 
beginning (about the first of the cen- 
tury) of what Professor Commons 
calls the “period of stabilization,” 
which means the regulation of output 
and the maintenance of prices by man- 
agement. The first step after the for- 
mation of any trust was the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory price and the 
adjustment of production to that 
price. In this way attempts were 
made to stabilize both prices and pro- 
duction. 

It is surprising that the economists 
for nearly a century neglected to study 
intensively the problem of depres- 
sions and unemployment. It is only 
in recent years that a vast amount of 
work has been done in this field, but 
the economists, too, now agree that 
entirely too much emphasis was for- 
merly placed on the mere fact of pro- 
duction. It is no longer thought that 
it is to the interest of the nation to 
have the utmost possible production, 
if that production is so badly adjusted 
that it is likely to lead to a serious de- 
pression. ‘The business man is the 
one who is responsible for adjusting 
the amount of production to the needs 
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of the country, and it is now being 
recognized that the business man who 
stops producing in time to prevent a 
glut on the market may be serving the 
interests of the whole nation better 
than the one who produces at top 
speed until there is so much on hand 
that he has to close down the plant, 
or perhaps go into bankruptcy, thus 
contributing still further to the danger 
of a serious crisis. 

Of course, it would be useless to 
pretend that we have already a stabil- 
ized productive society. —The memory 
of 1921 is still too vivid to permit our 
becoming unduly optimistic about the 
prevention of future depressions, but 
it does seem safe to predict that, in 
the absence of another war which 
would throw the economic system out 
of gear, there is not likely to be an- 
other depression as serious as that of 
1921. However much we may dis- 
like the growth of large corporations, 
there is little doubt but that they are 
an important factor in regulating pro- 
duction and preventing crises. If the 
present development in industry and 
banking continues, it may not be many 
decades before crises and depressions 
as severe as that of 1921 can be elimi- 
nated entirely. 

What is to be the trade-union atti- 
tude toward production in a period of 
stabilization? If the above analysis 
is correct, it can be said that restric- 
tion of output, either openly avowed 
or secretly practiced, may have had 
some justification as a union policy in 
the days when the economic system 
was at 2 stage where the employers 
as a whole did not, or could not, per- 
form their function of regulating and 
guiding production in such a way as 
to create a smoothly running economic 
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machine. Restriction of output may 
not have been the best method of 
meeting the problem of depressions 
and bad times, although it is hard to 
see how the workers could have used 
any other method. But with the em- 
ployers, both individually and as a 
class, accepting their responsibility for 
stabilized production, the workers 
have every reason to cooperate with 
unrestricted productivity. Restriction 
of output as a broad social policy 
could no longer be defended on any 
grounds, while the workers could 
safely guarantee complete coopera- 
tion in increasing productivity. 

Of course, the value principle has 
not ceased to operate in our economic 
life, and restriction of output by a 
selfish group may still work to the 
advantage of that group as against 
the rest of the nation. It is still pos- 
sible for an individual, a union, or a 
corporation to gain great wealth by 
withholding supply from the market 
and driving up the price. It is doubt- 
ful if this will ever cease to be pos- 
sible. But it does seem clear that re- 
striction for the purpose of benefiting 
the working class in this country can 
no longer be justified on any grounds. 
The growth of large corporations, 
the development of the banking sys- 
tem, and the growing acceptance by 
employers of responsibility for stabil- 
ized production—all these are pro- 
ducing a situation which is favorable 
to the success of a policy of unre- 
stricted production on the part of the 
workers. That the union leaders have 
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already recognized this condition is 
indicated bv the announcement of the 
American Federation of Labor that 
the Federation in the future will sup- 
port a policy of determining wages 
on the basis of productivity, and, 
wherever employer cooperation can 
be secured, the unions will guarantee 
unrestricted production on this basis. 
In closing, however, it is necessary to 
reiterate the point which was made 
above, namely, that the correlation 
between wages and productivity is not 
very high, as far as individual indus- 
tries are concerned. Where produc- 
tivity is highest, there wages arc likely 
to be high, too, but the wages will not 
be by any means in proportion to pro- 
ductivity; and where productivity is 
lowest, the wages will be higher than 
productivity would justify. The 
workers in industries where produc- 
tivity is high ought not to permit 
themselves to be misled into expect- 
ing wage rates so high that the indus- 
try will not pay them, and, on the 
other hand, workers in industries of 
low productivity must continue to rely 
upon bargaining power and an appeal 
for a decent standard of living. But, 
taking the working class as a whole, 
this program of unrestricted output 
would undoubtedly be profitable to 
follow, assuming, of course, that what 
the workers want is steady work at 
good wages which have a high pur- 
chasing power, with the benefits of 
productivity divided about equally be- 
tween higher wages and shorter hours 
for all workers. 




















**BRING A BROTHER” 


Leo E. GEORGE 


President, National Federation of Post Office Clerks 


can be secured only through a 

proper realization by the mem- 
bers of their partnership in the or- 
ganization and of the necessity for 
cooperation with the officers and with 
each other. 

It is useless to expect beneficial re- 
sults, either in the organizing work 
or from the organization’s efforts in 
behalf of its members, when the mem- 
bers consider their obligations ful- 
filled upon the payment of dues and 
every other duty and responsibility is 
left to the officers. It is essential that 
men of honesty and ability be selected 
as oficers. More especially is it nec- 
essary to select as officers men who 
have enthusiasm for the cause for 
which the organization is formed. 
But if they are to accomplish results 
for the membership, if they’ are to 
perform the tasks that the member- 
ship sets them to do, it is absolutely 
essential that those members give to 
the officers their support and coopera- 
tion. 

The National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks was founded and has 
been built upon that principle of co- 
operation. At its formation, it 
adopted as its slogan, “All for One 
and One for All.” Its progress dur- 
ing the twenty years of its existence is 
the result of that slogan in operation. 


Ba results in any organization 


As to the mechanics of the organi- 
zation work, they are simple. The 
constitution provides that the presi- 
dent shall be chairman of the Na- 
tional Organization Committee, 
which includes the nine vice-presi- 
dents and the secretary-treasurer. 

There are nine vice-presidents of 
the National Federation and each one 
is assigned territory in which to over- 
see and direct the organization and 
propaganda work. Each vice-presi- 
dent’s district comprises five or six 
states. 

There is a state representative in 
each state, appointed by the national 
president, who works under the di- 
rection and in cooperation with the 
president and with the vice-president 
in charge of the district. The duties 
of state representatives are to in- 
crease the membership in their re- 
spective states and increase the par- 
ticipation of members in the activities 
of the national organization and 
state federations. 

State or district federations are 
formed of the locals and members at 
large in the various states in much the 
same manner as state federations of 
labor are formed. There are now 
thirty-four state federations, also two 
district federations, each comprising 
two states. One of the chief func- 
tions of these state organizations is 
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to cooperate with the national officers 
in the work of recruiting members. 

Unorganized clerks are circular- 
ized from national headquarters at 
frequent intervals. In this circular- 
ization use is made of printed pam- 
phlets, describing the organization, 
giving its history and accomplish- 
ments, and setting forth its aims and 
the benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership. Also articles describing the 
activities of the organization in re- 
spect to measures of current interest 
to post office clerks. Use is also made 
of sample copies of our official organ, 
the Union Postal Clerk. 

This circularization is  supple- 
mented by personal letters from the 
national vice-presidents, the state 
representatives and the officers of 
state federations and followed up by 
personal visits whenever possible. 

Each state representative is re- 
quested to make a monthly report to 
the national president, sending also a 
copy to the vice-president in charge 
of his district. These reports detail 
the work done; the personal visits 
made, the letters written and liter- 
ature distributed and the nature of 
the responses, whether favorable or 
otherwise. Favorable prospects are 
listed and instruction sent to all mem- 
bers of the organization staff in the 
state to follow up with personal let- 
ters or visits. 

This system is continuous. There 
is no closed season. The most impor- 
tant element in it is persistence; tire- 
less, unceasing solicitation of the un- 
organized. It requires, also, con- 
tinual effort on the part of the presi- 
dent and the vice-presidents, to keep 
up the enthusiasm and the activity of 
the organization workers. 
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Once a year, for the last six years, 
there has been conducted what is 
known as a Bring-a-Brother cam- 
paign. This campaign is an organiza- 
tion drive lasting about three or four 
months, during which efforts are 
made to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
members by injecting a spirit of 
rivalry into the organization work. 

Prizes are awarded to members 
who secure new members during the 
campaign. The principal prize is an 
honor button, a lapel button with the 
emblem of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, across which is 
inscribed the word “Honor.” These 
rewards are not of great intrinsic 
value, but are highly prized by the 
winners as medals of service to their 
fellows. Prizes are also awarded to 
state representatives whose states 
show gains in membership. The vice- 
president whose district shows the 
greatest gain in membership is also 
given an appropriate token. 

In addition to the increase in mem- 
bership, these campaigns are bene- 
ficial in creating increased interest in 
the organization and a correspond- 
ingly increased activity among the 
members. They also help to develop 
the latent ability that is so abundant 
in the ranks of the organization. 

None of the vice-presidents, state 
representatives, or officers of state 
federations receive any monetary 
compensation for their work. It, 
therefore, would seem a considerable 
task to secure able and enthusiastic 
members for all of these positions, 
members whose zeal for the organi- 
zation is such that they are willing to 
sacrifice their time and energy to 
carry on this work. The National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks has 














been fortunate in this respect and its 
success is a testimonial to the loyalty 
and zeal of the members. 

It must be realized that this system 
is not automatic; that it does not 
operate of itself. Like any other sys- 
tem of organization, it takes work, it 
takes patience and perseverance. It 
is necessary to keep in touch with the 
activities of all of the field workers 
and to give encouragement and assist- 
ance when needed. Above all, it re- 
quires cooperation on the part of the 
officers and members.- There must be 
on the part of the membership a com- 
plete understanding of the mutuality 
of interest, a realization that the com- 
mon cause is paramount to any selfish 
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interest and that only through service 
to each other can they best serve 
themselves. 

This system may not lend itself 
readily to the conditions in all or- 
ganizations. But the degree of suc- 
cess in any organization activity de- 
pends upon the spirit of cooperation 
displayed by the members. 


“Step by step the longest march 
Can be won; can be won. 
Single stones will form an arch 
One by one; one by one. 


“And by union, what we will 
Can be all accomplished still. 
Drops of water turn a mill; 


” 


Singly none; singly none. 

















AMERICA’S IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


PAuL SCHARRENBERG 
President, California State Federation of Labor 


ROM the dawn of civilization 

the mass migration of human 

beings has had a profound influ- 
ence upon the destiny of peoples. 
America is frequently referred to as 
“a nation of immigrants.” Yet, every 
other country on earth at some time 
in remote history had an immigration 
problem of most serious nature. In 
the early days of mankind the immi- 
grants did not humbly knock at the 
gates armed with visas. They usually 
came in hordes armed with war-clubs 
and similar weapons. But the effects 
of early and late migrations have 
been equally far reaching. 

In America the term “immigra- 
tion’”’ is usually applied to the move- 
ment of population to the United 
States since the founding of the na- 
tional government, as contrasted with 
the “colonization” of earlier periods. 

The total population of the United 
States in 1790 was about 4,000,000, 
and it is estimated that the total im- 
migration from that date to 1820, 
when records first began to be kept 
by the Federal Government was about 
250,000. From 1812 to 1915, no 
less than 32,354,124 immigrants ar- 
rived. 

The various state legislatures at- 
tempted to supervise or regulate im- 
migration, but all these regulative 
efforts came to end in 1876 when the 
United States Supreme Court, by two 
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separate decisions, held that the whole 
subject had been confided to Congress 
by the Constitution. 


Summary of General Immigration 
Restriction 


Four years later, on August 3, 
1882, the first general immigration 
law was approved by President Ar- 
thur. It is significant that no less 
than 788,992 immigrants were 
checked in during this year. This Act 
of 1882 provided for a head tax of 
50 cents to be levied on all aliens 
landed at United States ports, the 
money thus collected to be used to de- 
fray the expenses of regulating im- 
migration, and for the care of immi- 
grants after landing, no more being 
expended at any port than had been 
collected there. This law excluded 
foreign convicts (excepting those con- 
victed of political offenses), lunatics, 
idiots, and persons likely to become 
public charges. The terms of the be- 
forementioned law were made more 
rigorous by a series of supplementary 
enactments. 

On February 26, 1885, the first act 
of Congress forbidding the importa- 
tion of contract labor was approved. 
This law proved defective but was 
subsequently strengthened by qualify- 
ing amendments. 

The so-called literacy test (exclu- 
sion of those unable to read or write 
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in some language) was adopted by 
Congress in 1897 but vetoed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. The literacy test was 
again adopted by Congress in 1913 
and vetoed by President Taft. In 
1917 this “test” was finally enacted 
into law over the veto of President 
Wilson. 

The World War brought about a 
general public demand for more effec- 
tive immigration restrictions. Influ- 
ential newspapers and great national 
organizations, such as the American 
Legion, urged a complete suspension 
of immigration for a number of years, 
at least. 

The agitation for more rigid re- 
striction finally placed upon the stat- 
ute books the Act of May 19, 1921, 
known as the “quota” restriction law. 
This law limited the number of aliens 
admissible to 3 per cent of the number 
of the particular nationality, in each 
case, resident in the United States as 
shown by the Census of 1910. The 
“quota” restriction did not apply to 
Asiatic countries, nor to Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, or Central or South 
American countries. 

On May 26, 1924, President Cool- 
idge approved a far more stringent 
law reducing the quota to 2 per cent 
of the Census of 1890. The total 
number of immigrants admissible un- 
der the 3 per cent “quota” law had 
been 357,000 per annum. The 1924 
law reduced that number to 160,000 
per annum and virtually excluded im- 
migrants from southern European 
countries. 

The quota law of 1924 also pro- 
vided that on and after June 30, 
1927, total annual quota admissions 
shall be limited to 150,000 in accord- 
ance with the national origin of all 
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the inhabitants of the United States 
in 1920. 

The 1924 law made various other 
important adjustments in existing im- 
migration laws. Among other things 
it changed the “burden of proof.” 
Formerly the government could not 
deport an alien unless proof had been 
shown that such alien had unlawfully 
entered the United States. Now any 
alien is subject to deportation within 
three years of arrival unless he can 
prove his legal right to residence in 
the United States. 


Regulation of Oriental Immigration 


California has borne the brunt of 
the long struggle for effective Asiatic 
exclusion. The working people of 
California were the pioneers in urging 
legislation to exclude Asiatics. When 
California, as a state, had accepted 
this policy there still remained the 
task of converting the nation. The 
vast majority of immigrants from 
Asia have landed and remained in 
California. This situation has had a 
tendency to prolong the struggle. If 
Californians had been able to legis- 
late on the subject it would have been 
settled in 1858 when the state legis- 
lature passed a rigid Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act. Of course, that law and all 
other state laws of similar nature were 
unconstitutional. 

In considering early history of the 
anti-Asiatic movement it is interesting 
to note that the anti-Chinese agitation 
was in full swing in California at the 
very time when Commodore Perry 
made his first visit to Japan and at- 
tempted to persuade the statesmen of 
that country to do business with the 
world at large. 

For a quarter of a century the white 
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residents of California and adjacent 
states tried out every conceivable 
method to discourage Chinese immi- 
gration. California in 1879 and 
Nevada in 1880 each took a state- 
wide referendum vote on the sub- 
ject. In each case the results 
were virtually unanimous for exclu- 
sion. In the end the realization came 
that Federal legislation was the only 
remedy. An energetic campaign was 
carried on and resulted in the adop- 
tion of a measure by Congress provid- 
ing that no master of a vessel should 
take aboard more than fifteen Chi- 
nese passengers bound for a United 
States port. The bill was promptly 
vetoed by President Hayes. How- 
ever, because of the constant agitation 
and strong political pressure from the 
Pacific Coast, the President negoti- 
ated a new treaty with China which 
enabled Congress to restrict immigra- 
tion from China. A bill excluding 
Chinese laborers for a period of 
twenty years was passed by Congress 
early in 1882. President Arthur ve- 
toed this bill because he felt that the 
twenty-year period was too long and 
that it violated the spirit of the treaty 
with China. Congress took the hint 
and on May 6, 1882, passed another 
bill providing for a ten-year exclusion 
period only. The exclusion law of 
1882 did not prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. There were too many loop- 
holes. So the agitation went on. 
Additional restrictions were added 
during the next Congress. And when 
the ten-year exclusion law was re- 
newed in 1892 still more restrictive 
features were adopted. In 1902 Con- 
gress renewed for an indefinite period 
all the laws prohibiting and regulating 
the coming of Chinese. 

Upon the refusal of China to con- 
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tinue the then existing treaty after 
1904, Congress on April 27, 1904, 
again re-enacted, “extending and con- 
tinuing without modification, lmita- 
tion or condition,” all restrictive laws 
then in force. 

The Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, did not disturb the Chinese 
Exclusion Act, but added virtually all 
other Asiatics to the excluded classes 
by geographical definition of a barred 
zone. ‘The restricted area thus estab- 
lished added to the excluded classes 
the natives of India, Siam, Indo- 
China and the islands of New Guinea, 
Bornea, Sumatra, Java, as well as nu- 
merous lesser islands. 


Japanese Immigration 


The question of Japanese immigra- 
tion became an issue during the early 
years of the present century. The 
anti-Japanese agitation was mild and 
innocuous in comparison with the vio- 
lent anti-Chinese movement that had 
raged in the coast states for several 
decades.- Perhaps this was due to the 
fact that the Japanese with their in- 
tense national and racial pride would 
not tamely submit to any rough or dis- 
criminatory treatment. If a San 
Francisco hoodlum should throw a 
stone at a Japanese in the morning the 
Japanese Ambassador would demand 
redress at Washington that evening. 
This illustration may be slightly exag- 
gerated, but on the Pacific Coast it 
soon became generally known that the 
Japanese government showed extraor- 
dinary readiness to guard and protect 
the rights and privileges of her na- 
tionals residing in the United States. 
As the years rolled by the reason for 
this paternal solicitude of the Japan- 
ese government became thoroughly 
understood in California, at least. 
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Japanese immigrants did not come to 
America with any desire or intent to 
lose their racial or national identity. 
They came in ever-increasing numbers 
for the purpose of establishing self- 
sustaining colonies of the proud Ya- 
mato race. And when we pause to 
think of the congested area of Japan 
it is really not surprising that so many 
were ready to venture across the Pa- 
cific. 

When and where in all history was 
there a more glorious opportunity or 
a more promising prospect than Cali- 
fornia offered to Japan? Both have 
approximately the same area. But 
Japan had 390 inhabitants to the 
square mile while California had only 
fifteen. 

Without restriction the teeming 
population of Japan could have liter- 
ally overwhelmed California in an in- 
creditably short period. It was the 
fear of this new menace from the 
Orient that caused Californians of all 
classes to unite in the demand for 
Japanese exclusion legislation of the 
same sort as existed for the Chinese. 

In 1907 President Roosevelt pro- 
vided a substitute for exclusion that 
would be acceptable to Japan. He 
negotiated a “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment” with Japan. American states- 
men have refused to make public the 
notes and correspondence which em- 
body the so-called Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment. Mr. K. K. Kawakami, Japan- 
ese publicist, is not so backward. In 
one of his books he put the agreement 
into print, as follows: : 

“The ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ of 
1907 — excluding Japanese laborers 
from America, is not in the shape of 
a formal treaty or agreement. The 
term applies simply to the substance 
of a number of informal notes ex- 
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changed between the State Depart- 
ment and the Japanese Ambassador 
at that time. Briefly stated, the 
agreement is this: 

“First. Japan of her own accord 
will refrain from issuing passports to 
Japanese laborers desiring to enter 
territories contiguous to continental 
United States, such as Mexico or 
Canada. 

“Second. Japan will recognize the 
right of the United States to refuse 
the admission to continental United 
States of Japanese of the laboring 
class whose passports do not include 
continental United States. 

“Third. Japan will issue passports 
to continental United States only 
for Japanese of the following four 
classes: (1) Non-laborers, such as 
travelers, business men, financiers, 
etc.; (2) Japanese, whether laborers 
or non-laborers, who have already be- 
come domiciled in continental United 
States; (3) Parents, wives, or chil- 
dren of Japanese who have become 
domiciled in continental United 
States; (4) Japanese who have ac- 
quired farming interests in continental 
United States and who wish to return 
there to take active control of those 
interests.” 

This substitute for exclusion took 
effect about the middle of 1908, but 
it did not put an end to the anti- 
Japanese agitation among the resi- 
dents of the Pacific slope. The agree- 
ment did not produce the results an- 
ticipated and promised by President 
Roosevelt. 

Investigations made by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Control showed 
that the Japanese population of Cali- 
fornia increased during the decade 
1910-1920 by more than 25,000 from 
immigration only. During the same 
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period the net increase of the Chinese 
population, including births, was only 
789. In other words, the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act actually excluded. The 
Japanese Gentlemen’s Agreement did 
not! 

The permissible entry of “parents, 
wives and children” furnished a sub- 
stantial annual increase in the Japan- 
ese population. During the decade 
already mentioned (1910-1920) no 
less than 9,717 so-called ‘“‘picture 
brides” were admitted to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and helped to swell 
the native-born Japanese population 
of Hawaii. About one-half of all the 
births in this American territory are 
of Japanese parentage. The educa- 


tion and early training of these chil- 
dren has been very forcefully de- 
scribed by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the territory (Ha- 


waii Educational Review, January, 
1922) : “Over half of the total school 
population attends foreign language 
schools. These are mostly Japanese 
schools where Japanese language, his- 
tory, institutions, manners and cus- 
toms, religious ideas, etc., are taught. 
The foreign language schools consti- 
tute a serious retarding influence upon 
the work of the public schools. There 
is no other place under the Stars and 
Stripes, and no other country in the 
world, where nearly one-half of the 
total school enrollment regularly and 
systematically attends alien schools 
taught by alien teachers in an alien 
language and conducted expressly for 
the purpose of maintaining the reli- 
gious beliefs, customs and political 
ideals of an alien people.” 

Countless similar examples can be 
cited, but these will suffice. The 
Gentlemen’s Agreement was thor- 
oughly tried and found wanting in 
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every important respect. There is no 
occasion for charging the Japanese 
government with bad faith. The 
fault was in the agreement itself. As 
a substitute for an exclusion law it was 
totally inadequate and utterly failed 
of its purpose. 

So the insistent and growing de- 
mand for effective exclusion found an 
answer when Congress inserted in the 
General Immigration Act of 1924 a 
clause providing that “no alien ineli- 
gible to citizenship shall be admitted 
to the United States.” 

Exclusion of all aliens ineligible to 
citizenship offered a logical, simple, 
practical and effective solution of the 
entire Asiatic immigration problem. 
It followed the Federal law which 
since 1790 has made all the yellow 
and brown races ineligible to citizen- 
ship because of unassimilability and 
the menace they would offer if estab- 
lished here. Certainly, if immigra- 
tion is to be restricted, we should com- 
mence with that element which is 
barred from citizenship. 

Of course, Japan protested against 
such legislation on the grounds of dis- 
crimination and she was the only 
nation that did protest. The meas- 
ure is not discriminatory against Ja- 
pan, for it applies to half the popula- 
tion of the globe, and the Japanese 
constitute not more than seven or 
eight per cent of those affected. It 
should be remembered, too, that Ja- 
pan in protection of her own people, 
wisely excludes Chinese and Koreans, 
thus discriminating against people of 
her own color. 

Some of the spokesmen for the 
Protestant churches in America have 
been very active in insisting that Ja- 
pan has been insulted or offended by 
the passage of the “ineligible to citi- 
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zenship” clause in the immigration 
law of 1924. They have kept up a 
constant agitation for the repeal or 
at least a modification of this clause. 

It has been contended that Japan’s 
wrath would be greatly mollified if 
her nationals were placed under the 
“quota” restriction. The answer to 
this proposal may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) To place Japan under the 
quota would be an abandonment of 
the principle that aliens unfitted for 
citizenship should not be permitted to 
enter this country and establish inde- 
pendent and unassimilable communi- 
ties. 

(b) To place Japan under the 
quota would concede at once her de- 
mand for racial equality and treatment 
for her nationals on the same basis as 
Europeans—a demand already re- 
fused in the World Peace Conference. 
It would give her foundation for fur- 
ther pressing her other demand for 
naturalization of her nationals in op- 
position to our law now in force 136 
years. 

(c) To place Japanese under the 
quota would be to discriminate in their 
favor as compared with all other 
races ineligible to citizenship, all of 
which, and particularly the Chinese, 
would have just cause for complaint. 
If we aim to please Japan, without 
unfair discrimination to others, we 
must open our gates under the quota 
plan to all aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship. 

Americans who have so energetic- 
ally urged the admission of Japanese 
under the quota system ought to 
change their tactics. Instead of bela- 
boring the “ineligible to citizenship” 
clause in the immigration law they 
ought to stage a drive for the repeal 
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of the naturalization law of 1790. 
Such a contest would clarify the at- 
mosphere. It would induce us to 
think as much about the future of our 
own country as we now do about the 
grievance of Japan. 


A Glimpse into the Future 


Looking into the future of Amer- 
ica’s immigration problem we find 
still a few menacing clouds. The 
great southwestern states are con- 
fronted by an excessive influx of 
Mexican laborers and California is 
already getting an overflow of the 
Filipinos who were brought to 
Hawaii by the sugar planters. 

So far as the migration from Mex- 
ico is concerned there is some hope for 
a mutually satisfactory solution. At 
a recent conference of authorized rep- 
resentatives of the national labor 
federations of the United States and 
Mexico the following joint declara- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“Hitherto nations throughout the 
world, including our own nation, have 
sought only to exclude other peoples 
either partially or wholly, wisely or 
unwisely. Nations have acted solely 
on the defensive. They have failed 
to recognize their own obligations to 
restrain their own people from mov- 
ing across boundaries in such a way 
as to menace the conditions of other 
peoples. We believe we can now set 
up, at least in the western hemisphere, 
this great principle of self-restraint, 
and we recommend the establishment 
of that principle. In this way, there 
is brought into being an abandonment 
of the principle of compulsion and 
the adoption of the principle of vol- 
untary action which underlies our la- 
bor movements and governs our ac- 
tions as trade unionists. 
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“While we recognize, clearly, that, at 
all times, each nation must be the final 
judge of what constitutes a menace to 
its standards and its institutions, we 
are confident that the labor move- 
ments of our two nations, working 
in cooperation, and with a common 
ideal in mind, can arrive at conclu- 
sions and agree upon measures that 
will meet the requirements of the 
times.” 

The same conference favored the 
creation of a joint commission, rep- 
resenting the two national labor fed- 
erations, “for a continuous study of 
immigration and emigration and the 
problems arising therefrom” ‘ 
“and for the preparation of satisfac- 
tory, detailed recommendations or 


measures for submission to the gov- 
ernments of the respective countries 
by the respective labor movements.” 


With regard to Filipino immigra- 
tion the outlook is not at all encour- 
aging. The Filipinos, while not eli- 
gible to citizenship, are nevertheless 
permitted to migrate to the United 
States because of the peculiar status 
of the Philippine Islands in relation to 
the United States. The sugar plant- 
ers of Hawaii have taken advantage 
of this condition to replenish their la- 
bor supply. According to the records 
74,424 Filipinos have emigrated to 
the territory of Hawaii during the 
past 16 years. Only 15,601 returned 
to the Philippine Islands in the same 
period. If the Filipinos were satis- 
fied to remain in Hawaii there would 
probably be no serious objection to 
that half-way migration, but, as al- 
ready stated, the advance guard has 
found the road to California and un- 
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less all signs fail the not far distant 
future will bring forth a demand for 
the exclusion of our war-acquired 
wards in Asia. 

As a conclusion to this very frag- 
mentary summary of America’s per- 
plexing immigration problem let me 
express the earnest hope that out here 
on the Pacific the final adjustment of 
things shall never again rest in the 
hands of old-time diplomats. The 
diplomats have had their day in the 
Old World and anyone who has read 
the history of Europe must admit that 
they have made a sad and sorry mess 
of things. 

The promotion of international 
friendship is not incompatible with 
the enactment of exclusion laws. Un- 
reasoning hatred of strangers in our 
midst has always been fostered when 
unwelcome immigration overran the 
nation. Race prejudice always came 
to the front in America whenever im- 
migrants of any race or nationality 
were sufficiently numerous to consti- 
tute a menace to the higher standards 
of living of the native population. 
As soon as this fear and apprehension 
had been removed the late arrivals 
began to be judged by their individual 
worth rather than their potential col- 
lective capacity to lower the stand- 
ard of living. Let us hope that our 
friends in Japan who still complain 
about their unjust treatment in 
America will learn to appreciate this 
candid American point of view. Let 
us pray that the churchmen who have 
stirred up resentment in Japan against 
our country’s immigration laws will 
learn to see the error of their ways! 














You are the builders— 
High over the world you swing, 
And at your toil you sing, 

As with that stone and clay 
You fashion day by day 
The triumph of the years. 


But a dreamer I, 
And as that which you build, 
With hands seeming so skilled, 
Takes shape-—from that spire 
My dreams soar higher 
And float to other spheres. 


Wizardlike your structures rise, 
Mounting up toward the blue 
Of immeasurable skies— 

I build a dream for you. 


A mansion whose spacious halls 
Wind through corridors of time, 
No boundaries form its walls, 
Stretching in ways sublime, 


Entwined with never-dying flowers, 7 .,,1 upw 


Immortal harps music play, 
And the never-ending hours 
Become eternal day. 


TO THE BUILDERS 





On the threshold stands, 
Flashing light, fair Truth, 
Carrying within her hands 
Purity’s pearls of youth. 
Enter, rest and abide— 
No grim prisoners here. 
The building reaches wide; 
Each inmate is a peer. 


Buildings, pavement and street 
You make of steel and stone 
That feel like ovens in heat, 
In winter like Arctic Zone. 


O builder, climbing high, 
Pause and look at the sky. 


See the pillars and spires— 
Palaces in ether seas— 

And He who never tires 
Has bidden you build as these. 


ard, catch a gleam--— 
The vision of a dream. 


—Marcia Ney Cather. 








PULLMAN CONDUCTORS TRY COOPERATION 
M. S. WARFIELD 


President, Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


ULLMAN conductors were not 
organized prior to the World 
War. Why they were not is best 
explained in the report of the Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations to 
Congress in 1915. This commission, 
appointed by President Wilson, in- 
vestigated the conditions of employ- 
ment in Pullman service. The report 
contains the following statement: 
“The employees of the Pullman Com- 
pany are unable to improve their 
condition through organization, as 
employees known to be members of 
labor unions are discharged and 
through the means of an effective sys- 
tem of espionage employees are de- 
terred from affiliating with labor 
unions.” The commission found that 
the employees were underpaid and 
that the hours of service were ex- 
tremely long. Radical readjustment of 
the conditions of employment was rec- 
ommended. In spite of this investi- 
gation and recommendation to Con- 
gress, there was no readjustment of 
the conditions of employment. 
Honest cooperation could not exist 
in such an atmosphere and the service 
to the traveling public naturally suf- 
fered. No employees of the carriers 
come into more intimate and pro- 
longed contact with passengers than 
Pullman conductors. Responsibility 
for satisfactory service rests with 


them and they are required to act 
very largely upon their own initiative 
at all times. No set of rules can be 
written to take the place of common 
sense in supervising service. It will 
thus be seen that in the absence of 
satisfactory conditions of employ- 
ment, the traveling public is sure to 
feel an unfavorable reaction. This 
in turn is bound to be reflected in the 
earnings of the company. 

As these conditions became more 
aggravated during the period just 
preceding the operation of the car- 
riers under Federal control, there was 
a growing feeling among some of the 
more sober-minded conductors that a 
wonderful opportunity existed to im- 
prove the service to the public and in- 
sure better wages and working con- 
ditions for the conductors by promot- 
ing an organization founded upon co- 
operation with the management. It 
was not until after the carriers were 
taken over by the government, how- 
ever, that the conductors were able 
to put their ideas into practice. 

The Order of Sleeping Car Con- 
ductors was founded February 20, 
1918. A meeting of the grand divi- 
sion was immediately called and a 
letter drafted to the chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Pullman 
Company, setting forth the aims and 
purposes of the organization and ex- 
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tending to the company its whole- 
hearted cooperation to improve the 
service to the traveling public. It 
was frankly stated that the organiza- 
tion hoped, through this means, to 
earn for its members better pay and 
working conditions. It was a good 
business proposition, and had it been 
accepted by the company would un- 
doubtedly have paid big dividends. 
The letter was ignored but the policy 
of the organization was not to be so 
easily set aside. In spite of endless 
disappointments and ever-increasing 
difficulties, the organization contin- 
ued to develop its plans and enlarge 
its membership. Within a year’s time 
it had enrolled approximately ninety- 
five per cent of all conductors em- 
ployed. 

The organization inaugurated serv- 
ice meetings throughout the country 
and its president spent a large por- 
tion of his time speaking at division 
meetings on the subject of efficient 
service and how to attain it. Al- 
though the management refused to 
recognize the organization, the work 
accomplished at these meetings was 
placed at its disposal, with the result 
that many changes were made in the 
service. The Pullman Company pro- 
fessed to resent these suggestions for 
improving the service coming from 
the president of the Order of Sleep- 
ing Car Conductors, and character- 
ized them as an attempt on his part to 
usurp managerial functions. The 
company continued, however, to 
adopt these policies, but obscured 
their origin by inaugurating safety 
and service departments of its own. 

Several years prior to the birth of 
the Order of Sleeping Car Conduct- 
ors its president, who was then a con- 
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ductor in active service, suggested to 
the company that an employees’ mag- 
azine would be of great benefit to the 
service. ‘The company rejected the 
proposal, stating that the expense 
would not be justified. It is worthy 
of note that after the organization 
came into existence and established a 
magazine, entitled The Sleeping Car 
Conductor, the Pullman Company 
followed suit with an employees’ 
magazine. 

The organization adopted an in- 
surance plan whereby every member 
was protected with one thousand dol- 
lars of insurance. The Pullman Com- 
pany, which up to this time had car- 
ried no insurance for its employees, 
responded by establishing a plan of 
insurance graduated from a maximum 
equaling one year’s earnings to a mini- 
mum of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The organization began a safety- 
first campaign, after which the Pull- 
man Company established a depart- 
ment devoted to this cause. 

Immediately after the government 
relinquished control of the carriers, 
the Pullman Company established a 
counter-organization movement 
known as the Pullman Plan of Em- 
ployee Representation, or, in other 
words, a company union; and an- 
nounced that it would treat with its 
employees on all matters affecting 
wages and working conditions only 
through representatives chosen under 
its company union plan. Then began 
a long struggle for recognition of the 
representatives chosen by the conduc- 
tors through their bona fide organiza- 
tion, culminating in the writing of an 
agreement, effective January 1, 1922. 
Even after this recognition the or- 
ganization has been unsuccessful in 
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all its efforts to get the Pullman Com- 
pany to accept the organization’s plan 
of cooperation for improving the 
service. Ihe question naturally arises 
as to how long the conductors can be 
expected to enthusiastically support 
their policy of cooperation in the face 
of managerial opposition. That it is 
not a vague theory may be appre- 
ciated by the results of a similar plan 
of cooperation between the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and its shop craft 
employees. An idea of what could be 
done along these lines in Pullman 
service with the whole-hearted coop- 
eration of the company may be gained 
from some very significant figures 
which have been compiled from the 
reports of the Pullman Company to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the last eight years, showing 
that in the face of an increase of con- 
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ductors’ earnings approximating one 
hundred per cent since 1918—all of 
which has been gained through the ef- 
forts of the Order of Sleeping Con- 
ductors—the item of cost of conduc. 
tor-operations is less important to the 
Pullman Company today than it was 
before these increases became effec- 
tive. In other words, the conductors, 
unsupported, have more than paid 
their way to increased wages and bet- 
ter working conditions. 

The Pullman Company must have 
the confidence and cooperation of its 
conductors in any plan looking toward 
improvement in its service to the 
traveling public, and since the con- 
ductors have voluntarily offered this 
confidence and cooperation through 
the medium of their organization, and 
have demonstrated its value, they 
cling to the hope that opposition may 
not always be their reward. 


PHLOX 


I always think 
Of garden phlox 
As ladies in 
Their summer frocks. 


Sheer lawn 
And dimity, 

As fine as one 
Could wish to see. 


Colors gay 
And patterns laid 
With careful plan 
And lovely shade. 


To spread their skirts 
And dance ail day 
With any wind 
That comes their way. 


Louise Drisco.y 
In “Garden Grace.” 











UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION ON 
THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


JoserH CorRBETT, 


General Chairman, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 


HE purpose of writing this 

article is to outline briefly to 

those who may be interested 
some of the functions and results ob- 
tained through Union-management 
Cooperation on the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways during the past two 
years. 

The writer, in the position of Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America for the 
C. N. R. System and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Federated Shop Trades 
on the Central Region, has had an 
exceptional opportunity to assist in 
establishing the cooperative plan, 
give careful study to its development; 
occasionally attends local cooperative 
conferences in the several shops; 
makes suggestions in connection with 
the coordination of the work of local 
committees with each other; makes a 
report each two weeks to the various 
committees of the suggestions dealt 
with in all the shops; makes coopera- 
tive suggestions to the regional and 
system officials of the company deal- 
ing with questions that affect the re- 
gion or system as a whole and not any 
one particular point. A recent ex- 
ample: The C. N. Railways are ex- 
tending their lines to the Hudson 
Bay. We are arranging that laid off 
shop trades members will be given the 


preference for employment to main- 
tain the equipment, etc., during the 
construction period and later be given 
permanent positions operating the 
railway, thereby retaining the ex- 
perienced men in the service to the 
benefit of both company and men. 
The writer represents the “Carmen” 
at the Central Region and System 
Conferences, etc.; or, in other words, 
acts as a connecting link between the 
men’s local cooperative committees 
in addition to his other ordinary 
trades union duties. Regional and 
system cooperative conferences are 
held as frequently as the circum- 
stances and the amount of business 
awaiting disposal warrants their be- 
ing called. One regional or system 
representative from each of the shop 
crafts represents the employees, with 
an equal number of management rep- 
resentatives with similar jurisdiction 
representing the company. Sugges- 
tions not disposed of at local coopera- 
tive meetings due to lack of authority, 
etc., are dealt with at the regional 
meetings and if necessary passed on 
again to the system meetings, along 
with additional suggestions made by 
the regional or system representa- 
tives. 

It must be apparent to all students 
of cooperation, or any other method 
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whereby the workers expect to im- 
prove their conditions, that the first 
and absolutely necessary considera- 
tion is a 100 per cent active and pro- 
gressive labor organization, or as near 
the 100 per cent mark as possible. 
“Company union” schemes could 
never get the results we are securing 
from our cooperative effort on the 
C. N. Railways. Of course, we are 
not exempt from the usual “two per 
cent” of communists and those with 
similar ideas who look upon the co- 
operative movement as ‘“‘collabora- 
tion,” etc.; however, no one pays any 
attention to their ravings. The dele- 
gates to our System Federation and 
Joint Protective Board conventions 
have gone on record favoring the in- 
troduction and extension of the co- 
operative plan. Union-management 
cooperation is simply another step 
forward in the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining, extending the func- 
tions of the trades unions, giving the 
men voice in the actual operation of 
their shops, etc., like local, regional 
and system boards of directors 
meeting regularly to study their in- 
dustry; giving the men an oppor- 
tunity to use and develop their brains 
in addition to their muscles. Recently 
Mr. H. B. Butler, C. B., Deputy Di- 
rector-General, International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, attended a local cooperative 
conference in the Car Department 
shops at Montreal, Que., with the 
writer. Hie was very much impressed 
with the manner in which the numer- 
ous constructive subjects were dealt 
with by both management’s and men’s 
representatives, stating that there is 
nothing in Europe comparable or so 
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effective in the workers’ interests as 
this cooperative program. 

The same principle holds good with 
cooperation as in everything else, i. e., 
“Nothing worth while is secured with- 
out real effort.” ‘Both management 
and men must take a real live interest 
in the movement to make it success- 
ful; nothing is being handed out ona 
silver platter. The men’s representa- 
tives are giving considerable of their 
time and effort; also, many of the sub- 
jects cause very interesting debates in 
the lodge rooms during the reports of 
the cooperative committees. The 
management’s_ representatives are 
also doing their part, in some cases 
possibly not so enthusiastically as the 
men expect, yet on the whole there is 
not much room to complain. How- 
ever, the cooperative movement is 
getting the whole-hearted support of 
the higher executive officers of the 
company, which goes a long way 
towards making the movement a suc- 
cess. 

Now, as regards results, because, 
after all, it is results that count. The 
hundreds of suggestions that have 
been adopted and put into effect, even 
though in some cases requiring con- 
siderable initial expenditures, have 
saved many thousands of dollars, both 
directly and indirectly, for the com- 
pany. The company, in fact, have se- 
cured considerable benefits in many 
directions as a result of cooperative 
effort. The men as a whole are also 
certainly getting very considerable 
benefits, such as more regular employ- 
ment for a larger staff than otherwise 
would be the case, this being due to 
the policy of manufacturing as much 
material in our own shops as possible 
(there is still much to be done 
towards increasing the amount of ma- 
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terial manufactured in the C.'N. R. 
shops) ; doing all the repairs and re- 
construction work of car equipment; 
(previously a considerable amount of 
this work was contracted to private 
concerns and performed by non-union 
men for non-union wages); recon- 
structing passenger equipment in the 
non-rush reason, thereby giving more 
work to C. N. R. men and avoiding 
borrowing large numbers of coaches, 
etc., for the rush season, the men be- 
ing steadily employed during the year 
either on coach or freight equipment; 
better, safer and more sanitary work- 
ing conditions and a voice in the op- 
eration of their industry. I believe 
the following, one of the many good 
results obtained, is worthy of special 
mention. As a result of the consoli- 
dation of a number of railroads the 
management found they had too 
many locomotive shops. Recently the 
shops at Leaside, Ontario, were 
turned into a steel-car reconstruction 
shop, thereby finding employment for 
the entire staff, which, under ordinary 
conditions, would have been laid off. 
The cooperative program can also, in 
a very large measure, be given credit 
for the abolition of the old grand 
trunk piece-work or bonus scheme 
which had been a curse to the men and 
a detriment to real trades unionism 
for the past twenty years. It is true 
that some of the men, or those who 
were fortunate enough to get a good 
share of the bonuses, are not receiv- 
ing as much money as formerly, yet 
only about 20 per cent of the shop 
trades men were receiving bonuses, 
whilst their fellow workers, who by 
active trades unionism had built up 
the bonus workers’ hourly wages, were 
only receiving straight hourly rates. 
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The wages are now uniform for simi- 
lar classes of labor throughout the 
system. Directly as a result of coop- 
eration and the abolition of the old 
bonus scheme on the C. N. Railways 
the shop crafts on all Canadian rail- 
ways have benefited at least one cent, 
and possibly two cents, per hour from 
January 1, 1927. Four cents per hour 
increase to the regular schedule wages 
was successfully negotiated by Divi- 
sion No. 4 schedule committee, which 
otherwise we, in all probability, could 
only have secured by strike action. 

Other results to the men’s benefit 
are a reduction in the number of 
grievances and more favorable con- 
sideration shown by management to 
grievances that do arise. In most 
cases the system, regional or local 
representatives of the men are con- 
sulted before changes are made that 
affect the men and which are liable 
to cause trouble or dissatisfaction, 
thereby arriving at a mutual under- 
standing and avoiding grievances. 
Occasionally some one “slips up” and 
fails to carry out this practice, but 
these occasions are being gradually 
reduced to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

At the present moment only the 
main shops have introduced local co- 
operative conferences; however, ar- 
rangements are now under way to ex- 
tend the program to all roundhouse 
and train yard points on the entire 
system where the men of their own 
free will show a desire for its intro- 
duction. 

The shop men on the C. N. Rail- 
ways believe that in addition to co- 
operation being a sound policy be- 
tween employers and employees on 
privately owned railways and other 
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industries, it is to a far greater ex- 
tent feasible and necessary on a pub- 
licly owned and operated railway like 
the C. N. R. We as citizens of 
Canada are working directly for our 
fellow citizens and are, very naturally, 
interested in making public ownership 
a success. The great majority of the 
present mileage of the C. N. R. (ex- 
cepting the Intercolonial Railway) 
was privately owned a few years ago. 
Private ownership failed miserably 
after securing many millions of dol- 
lars and millions of acres of land 
from the people. The railways were 
finally “unloaded” on the people in a 
very dilapidated condition. Public 
ownership is succeeding where private 
ownership failed; therefore, by co- 
operating with the management we 
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IF WE ONLY UNDERSTOOD 





are only doing our duty as citizens 
and at the same time paving the way 
for a better standard of living for 
those we have the honor to represent. 

The curse of public ownership in 
the past has been political interfer- 
ence. Too many politicians try to get 
soft jobs for their friends, etc. By 
our trades union activities and coop- 
erative effort we are assisting with the 
management’s policy of “hands off 
the C. N. R.” to Mr. Politician and 
the financial interests who are getting 
worried over the National’s success. 
We believe the cooperative program 
as it is being tried out on the C. N. 
Railways has unlimited possibilities 
for the betterment of the workers and 
are going to do our part towards 
making it a success. 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 

See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we would find it better, 

Purer than we judge we would, 

We would love each other better 


If we only understood. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 
Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 
Would we help where now we hinder? 
Would we pity where we blame? 
Oh! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force; 
Knowing not the fount of action 

Is less turbid at its source; 


Seeing not, amid the evil, 


All the golden grains of good; 
Oh, we'd love each other better if we only 


understood. 





Joun W. Brapb vey. 




























JEAN’S DISCOVERY 


GRACE TURNER 


Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 


Out in the leaves of our poplar tree 

Something often whispers to me, 

I wonder, I wonder, what ‘“‘some- 
thing”’ can be. 


Over the fields of yellow wheat 

Something goes running, soft and 
fleet, 

And the tall blades bend at the fall 
of its feet. 


Up in the far blue ocean of sky 

Something is pushing the great clouds 
by, 

Silver ships that sail on high. 


And often on a summer day 

Something keeps still in the stillest 
way, 

With never a motion and nothing to 
say. 


But something is always everywhere, 

I never can see, but I know it is there 

And the name of the something is 
good fresh air. 


“Wouldn’t it be nice,” said Mother, 
“to go out and play in the fresh air 
for a while?” 

Jean was making paper dolls in 
Mother’s room. 

“I think I’d rather stay here,” she 
said, “there’s no one to play with out 
of doors.” 





Mother 
“Why don’t you 
play with fresh air?” 
“T don’t know how to. 
fresh air play with me?” 
“Well,” said Mother, “perhaps I 


“No one to play with?” 
sounded surprised. 


How can 
shouldn't say it just that way. But 


put on your sweater and we'll both go 
out of doors and see what fresh air is 


doing. It’s always doing something, 
you know. Or perhaps you've never 
noticed.” 


So Jean put on her sweater, and no 
sooner had she and Mother gone out 
in the front yard than Jean laughed 
to see a man’s hat blow right off his 
head and roll down the street. 

‘“‘Now,” said Mother, “we've seen 
the first thing.” 

Jean didn’t understand. 
first thing?” she asked. 

“Why, Jean, you’re laughing at 
fresh air right this minute. Don’t 
you know that it was fresh air blowing 
the man’s hat off? But fresh air isn’t 
always so mischievous as that. But 
listen, can you hear fresh air over 
there under the trees?” 

Jean ran across the yard to the 
trees. She listened and listened, but 
she didn’t hear fresh air and she was 
very much disappointed. 

“T can’t hear it. Can you hear it, 
Mother ?” 

“Yes, 1 can,” said Mother. “Can’t 
you hear anything at all, Jean?” 


“What 
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Jean listened again. She listened 
as hard as she could, but she couldn’t 
hear fresh air at all. The leaves were 
making a lot of noise and some of 
them came fluttering down. 

“Oh, Mother,” she said disap- 
pointedly after she had listened for 
two long minutes, “I can’t hear any- 
thing but the leaves in the trees. 
They rustle and rustle and sometimes 
they make a little noise when they 
fall down.” 

Mother laughed. “That's fresh 
air you hear, dear. The leaves 
wouldn’t be making the littlest sound 
if fresh air weren’t feeling so frisky 
this afternoon. Suppose we go back 
to the garden and see what fresh air 
is doing back there.” 

So Mother and Jean went around 
the side of the house toward the gar- 
den. But first they came upon the 
clothes line, where Mother had hung 
some clothes she had washed out for 
Jean that morning. 

My, how the clothes were behav- 
ing! They swung back and forth, 
up and down, and one little dress had 
twisted itself all around the clothes 
line. 

“Look what fresh air is doing to 
your clothes, Jean,” said Mother. 
“T must take them down soon or 
they'll get torn.” Mother went up 
to the clothes and felt them and then 
Jean saw her smell the clothes. 

“They smell so _ sweet,” said 
Mother. “I love to smell clothes that 
have been hanging in the fresh air.” 

Jean went up close to have a smell, 
too. She buried her little nose in one 
of her nighties. Sure enough, it did 
smell sweet, not like Mother’s talcum 
powder. It was a different kind of 
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sweet. Jean thought hard and then 
she knew what it was. 

“Tt smells clean-sweet, Mother,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” Mother -agreed with her, 
“and fresh air does that, too—makes 
things clean-sweet. But come, we'll 
go into the garden and see what fresh 
air is doing there.” 

This time Jean saw. She saw be- 
fore Mother said a word. She saw 
what it was doing to the tall asters; 
she saw what it was doing to the 
rose bushes; she saw what it was do- 
ing to even the little marigolds. 

“Look, Mother,” she cried; “look 
at the asters, and the roses, and the 
little yellow flowers. They're all 
swinging, just the way I do in my 
swing. The asters swing the hardest, 
don’t they, Mother? And I know 
what’s swinging them. I know. I 
know. It’s fresh air.” 

Then Jean thought of something. 
“Ts there always fresh air, Mother?” 

“Always,” said Mother. 

“But it doesn’t always blow the 
flowers and things, Mother.” 

“Oh, no! Sometimes fresh air is 
as still as still can be, but that doesn’t 
make any difference. It’s always 
everywhere and all the plants and ani- 
mals and people, like you and me, 


breathe it. That’s what makes us live 
and keeps us well.” 

“Suppose,” said Jean, “there 
shouldn’t be any fresh air. What 


would happen then?” 

“Well, 1’m afraid everything would 
get sick and die. But we needn’t sup- 
pose such a thing, dear, for there is 
always fresh air and we can have all 
we want of it.” 











Jean was taking off her sweater up 
in Mother’s room again. She had 
been thinking about fresh air. 

“Mother,” she said, “I think we 
had a good time and I never knew 
fresh air did so many different things. 
I think fresh air is good to us. I love 
fresh air.” 

Mother hugged Jean up close. 
“And there’s one thing, little Jean, 
that you haven’t yet seen. Go over 
to the mirror and look at yourself 
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and tell me what fresh air did to you 
while we were out.” 

Jean stared in the mirror. Her 
bright brown eyes shone back and her 
bright pink cheeks looked very pink, 
indeed. Mother came over and put 
her fingers on Jean’s cheeks. Jean 
could see Mother’s fingers in the mir- 
ror. 

“There,” said Mother, “fresh air 
put all that pretty color in your 
cheeks, and it seems to me fresh air 
made your eyes brighter, too.” 









































A GARDEN 


I know of a garden where blossom the rose 

And lilies and mignonette sweet; 

There are wide-spreading boughs 

Where the sun filters through, 

And brooklet for toil-weary feet; 

There are birds singing anthems of praise all day long, 
And a view of both mountain and sea; 

While all whom I love come and go at my wish, 
Though nobody lives there but me. 

I know in the turbulent world at my gates 

There are poisonous weeds far and wide; 
There are envy and malice and worry and fear, 
And death and disease, side by side; 

I see women and children and men fighting there, 
And these are but signs of their strife, 

But who could expect to find beautiful flowers, 

In the field of the battle of life? 

I know in this field of the battle of life 

Some are drunken with glory and power, 

For the poison distillate of riches and fame 
Seems sweet to the sense for an hour; 

And numberless thousands are crowding around, 
The dregs of the cup but to drain; 

While fallen behind are the helpless and weak, 
Worn out with the struggle in vain. 

I know these deluded possessors of things 
Would scoff at my sheltered retreat; 

They don’t catch the music that floats in the air 
Above all the din of the street; 

Yet I would not reproach them, nor censure, nor blame, 
For possession is not what it seems; 

And how poor I would be, though I owned all the world, 
And no magical garden of dreams! 





ELIZABETH KUSKULIS. 














TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE 


Ear R. Hoace, President 


Colorado State Federation of Labur 


HE Trades Union Promotional 

League idea did not originate in 

Denver, in its entirety, although 
the Union Label League of Denver 
had adopted a similar method of car- 
rying on label agitation several years 
before the formation of the Promo- 
tional League. 

The idea was transplanted here by 
Colonel Wood F. Axton, president of 
the Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., who happened to be 
present at a meeting arranged by a 
small group of Denver label boosters. 
The plan was unfolded and was so 
simple and effective in its operation 
that it was decided by the Union 
Label League to organize along the 
lines suggested by Colonel Axton. 
Consequently, after several initial 
meetings had been held, the work 
was actually begun. 

First, it must be understood that 
the Promotional League is a part and 
parcel of the Union Label League of 
Denver, and the Label League owns 
and operates the Promotional League. 
The Union Label League is chartered 
by the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

At our initial meetings we called in 
representatives of every label trade, 
also union manufacturers and mer- 
chants who handle union-made mer- 


chandise, explaining to them what was 
proposed by the Label League. 

The question of financing the 
League and supplying union-made 
merchandise to be given away as at- 
tendance prizes was discussed. It was 
decided that all that would be asked 
of union merchants and manufactur- 
ers would be attendance prizes, and 
that the local labor movement, with 
the assistance of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the A. F. of 
L., would be asked to finance the 
movement. This was readily done by 
the two movements. 

We next invited every local union 
in Denver to elect three delegates to 
attend a conference, at which the plan 
was outlined and officers of the new 
movement elected. The officers con- 
sist of all the regular officers of the 
Label League and a field secretary, 
who is the only paid officer. The 
duties of the field secretary are to 
arrange meetings and direct the work 
in various districts, which were organ- 
ized as rapidly as possible. 

The city was divided into sixteen 
districts or wards and a public meet- 
ing was held in a convenient place in 
the center of the ward—sometimes 
in a hall, theater, church or school- 
house, as the case might be. It was 
later decided to enlarge the districts 
so that the number of meeting places 
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could be cut down, so that we now 
hold meetings in only eight districts 
and we find that the meetings are bet- 
ter attended. 

Meetings of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League are advertised in 
our labor paper, the Colorado Labor 
Advocate, and by issuing invitations 
to the residents of each district to at- 
tend a public meeting and entertain- 
ment in the interest of the Union La- 
bel, house card and button and trade 
unionism in general. 

Each person above the age of six- 
teen, on entering the meeting place, 
is given a ticket with a stub attached, 
which is torn off and placed in a box, 
and later in the evening, after the 
close of the speaking and entertain- 
ment, a drawing is held and prizes 
consisting of union-made articles of 
every description are given away. 
The distribution of prizes creates a 
wonderful interest and has proven a 
valuable advertising medium for 
those manufacturers and merchants 
who care to give prizes. Our meet- 
ings are made as interesting as pos- 
sible, and the entertainment pro- 
vided is of a high type. We 
own our own moving-picture ma- 
chine, and a slide of every union label, 
house card and button is shown and 
an appropriate talk made in connec- 
tion with each slide. As a result of 
these meetings, we have explained 
what Labor’s emblems mean to thou- 
sands of trade unionists and sympa- 
thizers. Among the attendants at our 
meetings are hundreds of persons who 
are not members of a trade union 
but who want to know how they can 
assist the labor movement, what arti- 
cles are union-made and what estab- 
lishments are friendly. In this way 
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we have increased the demand for 
union-made goods. 

That we may more concretely illus- 
trate the results that have been ob- 
tained through the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League, a check among the 
various locals of Denver was made 
and we find the following deductions: 

Printing Trades: The label of the 
Allied Printing Trades is more in de- 
mand than ever before—this demand 
has even reached into the financial cir- 
cles, and one of our largest banks has 
placed it on their checks. 

Garment Trades: The label of the 
Journeyman Tailors and United Gar- 
ment Workers is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The largest garment 
factory in Colorado is doubling its ca- 
pacity. The Journeyman Tailors or- 
ganized a large tailor shop employing 
a number of journeymen. It is now 
possible to secure men’s ready to wear 
union-made suits and overcoats in five 
of our leading stores, and one depart- 
ment store ordered $35,000 worth of 
clothing bearing the label of the 
United Garment Workers. Any num- 
ber of our stores carry a fine stock 
of dress and work shirts bearing the 
label. Work clothing can be obtained 
in all stores. 

Culinary Workers: The Culinary 
Workers have been greatly assisted 
by the League and the business of 
union houses has increased. Several 
cafés were unionized and many new 
members have been added. 

Meat Cutters: A number of meat 
markets have been unionized, and one 
in particular, employing fifteen men, 
was brought into the fold as a result 
of the work of the League. A soap 
factory using the butcher’s label was 
unionized. 
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Brewery Workers: Every grocer in 

Denver can supply union-made malt 
syrup: Cereal beverages can be ob- 
tained everywhere and the business 
of our union flour mill has been 
greatly increased through our agita- 
tion. 

Bakery and Confectionary Work- 
ers: We have but one bakery of any 
size in Denver that is non-union and 
the business of this concern is fast 
slipping away. All union bakers are 
increasing their business rapidly. We 
unionized a candy and ice cream 
factory as a result of this agitation. 
One union baker says his business 
increased twenty-five per cent as a 
result of our work. 

Boot and Shoe Workers: Twenty 
shoe repair shops using the shop card 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers, and 
one factory making men’s work shoes, 
using the union stamp, has been the 
result here. Nearly every shoe and 
department store in Denver handles 
a fine line of men’s and women’s shoes 
bearing the union stamp. 

Carpenters: There is a better de- 
mand for their label than ever before. 
One concern uses the carpenters’ label 
on all fixtures. 

Painters: Sign painters unionized 
one shop, auto painters are having 
good demand for their card and out- 
side painters were assisted in union- 
izing several large jobs. 

Cigarmakers: One factory em- 
ployed twenty additional men as a 
result of our meetings. Cigarmakers’ 
label is now boosted as never before. 
New factory, employing twenty-tive 
men, is being opened. 

Tobacco Workers: More union- 
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made tobacco products on the market 
than ever before, union cigarettes in 
every retail store in Denver, and one 
tobacco company reporting that its 
business was doubled are the results 
of our activity. 

Hatters and Cap Makers: Three 
union cap factories in Denver and one 
union hat factory report an increase 
in business. Men’s hats, both straw 
and felt, also caps, can be secured in 
at least thirty retail stores. 

Truck Drivers and Chauffeurs: 
Two coal concerns, a taxi company 
and the drivers of a dairy and bakery 
were unionized as a result of this 
work. 

Amusement Crafts: The Promo- 
tional League has assisted in the 
unionizing of several theaters for the 
amusements’ crafts—one after a fight 
of two years. 

Machinists: Three garages have 
been unionized and we are constantly 
boosting the union garage card at our 
meetings. 

We are increasing the sale of union- 
made goods every day and the de- 
mand for the card and button is con- 
stantly growing. Union-made goods 
of every description can be purchased 
in Denver. 

Our fall series of meetings opened 
November first and our hall would 
not hold the crowd at our first meet- 
ing. One hundred union-made arti- 
cles were given away. 

There will be at least one public 
meeting held in Denver every week 
all winter in the interest of the Union 
Label, house card and button. These 
meetings are interesting, inexpensive 
and effective. 

















ETERNAL IS CATHAY! 


JoHn STuART THOMSON * 


ET young America and slightly 
older France and Britain not 
be disturbed. The Chinese have 

been, are today and will be tomorrow, 
in dimensions too great for our ex- 
perience or comprehension. 

Perhaps we are all bumping into 
the trees and do not see the whole 
layout of the forest and beyond it. 

Also we are erroneously mixing up 
biological eventualities with moral 
and political interpretations. This 
happens when the trader outruns the 
culturalist, who is the true doctor and 
philosopher. The factory owner can 
never expect to displace entirely the 
nationalist. Each time heresy surges 
up to Truth with the challenge that 
numbers are greater than quality, we 
shall see Nature step in and adjust 
the balance between biology and cul- 
ture. Be assured, the Eternal Law 
governs, just as stars and tides and 
time obey the Hidden Hand. Of 
course we need more information and 
less inflammation and should be care- 
ful of our words, for as our Lord 
said, we are judged by our words, 
fearful things in international affairs. 

So far as the foreign Powers are 
concerned, there is hardly a problem 
China could not handle by using her 
famous (or infamous, if you like) 





*Author of “China Revolutionized,” “The 
Chinese,” and other books; former Manager at 
Hongkong of Pacific Mail and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha trans-Pacific $. S. Companies. 
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I have 
France, Japan and Britain humbled 
on several occasions in Indo-China, 


“Labor 


Boycott.” seen 


China and Manchuria. The yellow 
maiden can gather her blue gown 
around her pouting lips and saucy 
shoulders and sulk superbly, the 
white suitor invariably suing for 
terms! 

Therefore, if arms have lately come 
into play, it is logical to conclude 
(even if one did not know specific- 
ally) that foreign purveyors, conces- 
sionaires, provocateurs, under cover, 
or Ochrana men, have had much 
to do with it. The Chinese mandarin 
temperament is in extremity an in- 
triguing one, and it has increased, not 
lessened, in keeping the Powers at 
odds instead of unanimous. We cer- 
tainly will not solve the situation until 
Britain, Japan, France and America 
act jointly and are dominated by the 
logical leaders. Britain has the largest 
settlement, trade and naval interests; 
we have the largest “disinterest’’; 
i. e., we have with some effeminate 
affection taken China under our 
wing. Moreover, every big-hearted 
fellow, especially when he has made a 
lot of money easily, likes to ward it 
over somebody, and America is quite 
a poseur in this mentality. 

We could be committed to act in 
China because of the Philippines, the 
Hay doctrine, and our share with 
Britain of the Shanghai settlement 
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(municipality). {n the first place, 
America and China are both full 
grown, and we wilj not tolerate much 
longer situations and dummies and 
war lords set up by provocateurs. We 
will not tolerate ‘under cover’’ pre- 
destination ! : 

Secondly, there is a deep love 
seeded (strange as it may seem) be- 
tween the Philippine people, the 
Chinese and American people, and 
that root must not be scorned or ig- 
nored or trampled on by wicked polli- 
ticians, whose acts and words are as 
incompetent as they are insincere. 
Both peoples (Chinese and Amer- 
ican) live in spite of their politicians 
and organizers, and not by them. Let 
the culturalists lead our nationalism 
and internationalisin. 

Never long tolerated at the gov- 
erning head, and dead today, yet the 
spirits of Sun Yat Sen, Confucius 
and others lead China on, while the 
confused sea is wrecking day by day 
scores of lords martial, bandit and 
dummy. 

No anarchy must be tolerated to 
make excuse for ambitious intrusion. 
The superb settlements and China’s 
superb architecture must be saved 
from all iconoclasts. The former are 
an asset and an example for China as 
well as ourselves. 

Regarding extraterritoriality, Japan 
was given control of her courts 
decades ago (through Britain’s pres- 
cience, remember, not through ours) ; 
but realize, Japan’s monarchic and 
aristocratic system had then been 
strongly seated for thousands of years 
and was not to be overthrown. She 
was responsible both in race, law and 
diplomacy. Owing to our concession- 
aire and provocateur methods, China 
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has less system now than in ages past. 
We can make contracts with a people, 
but we can not sign up reams of con- 
tradictions to please every demagogue 
of a day. 

Moreover, China is bloodletting. 
There has always been this necessary 
biological process there when ‘“‘the 
mouths overran the rice.” This is 
Nature, even among the ants! 

China again is the victim of her 
own virtues and God-given inheri- 
tance; a pretty widow pursued the 
more, the richer and more modest 
she is! How many Wall-Streeters 
(not all of them American-born) 
hunger and thirst after China’s oils, 
coal, wool, franchises, control of la- 
bor, and so forth. I say to the con- 
cessionaires: “Have a heart; don't 
keep China and America in constant 
brawl over your private interests; no 
man should draw a whole nation after 
him except in moral causes.” 

Many missionaries have left inland 
parts and are at the ports. Well, not 
a bad thing to do for a while! Let 
nationalism rock a bit without their 
white hand on the gunwale! The 
chastening of their absence may do 
both China and themselves good for 
a while. Then they can return, 
wanted and welcomed. I imagine we 
have about seventy millions invested 
(think of all these pennies from our 
Sunday-school children) in missions. 
We have other larger investments 
whose loss we have not complained 
of. It is the hearts of the people, the 
good people, we want. That means 
greater profits and pleasures for each 
and all concerned. 

I have often said that lack of em- 
ployment encourages banditry, and 
bandit leaders are easily armed by 
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adventurous predatory foreign inter- 
ests. Let those intrusive rascals lose 
their gamble. When things clear up, 
we shall with better men organize a 
system of development, public enter- 
prises, etc., which will give work to 
millions of natives (now rice-kept sol- 
diers) and thus deprive the Tuchuns 
(war mandarins) of the material 
from which they draw their rowdy 
forces. Mines can be opened; trans- 
portation arranged and built; wharves 
and rivers dredged, reforestation done 
on an immense scale; great domains 
can be utilized for agriculture; settle- 
ments laid out; ranches arranged for 
sheep and cattle and furs; cold stor- 
age provided; but what’s the use of 
enumerating what any school boy can 
organize, providing there is peace and 
continuity. 


Not only China but the world is 
suffering from auto-intoxication, too 
much ferment; too much coarse con- 


duct by coarse people. Each nation 
must dietize and learn self-control, 
tone up its blood and breed, or be 
kicked and tossed around until it be- 
haves. The sudden transformation 
from beneficent absolutism to individ- 
ual enfranchisement is a heady ex- 
periment in Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan or America. It is a tragedy in 
the Philippines, China, India and 
other heated, tropical peoples. True, 
every man is “‘a king in this new free- 
dom,” but only in his own circle; not 
over other individualities, regarding 
whose juxtaposition there must be 
other rules arranged by history, or by 
God, if you like to talk of Nature and 
Revelation. 

All new leaders, including our- 
selves, are too conceited, whether 
they are Filipinos, Chinese students, 
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war lords, or what not. “Volcanic 
verbosity” is something impossible to 
deal with. It must cool. We must 
chew more Wrigley and fewer words. 
I say to the Chinese nationalist : Don’t 
forget your racial history, draw on it, 
don’t despise it. I say to the Japan- 
ese, British, French and Americans: 
Don’t forget your parliamentary 
growth through wars at home and 
abroad, and give the Chinese people 
the same tolerance that you fought 
for. To the foreign provocateur and 
his Chinese dummy, as Chinese or 
American, I would show no tolerance. 

Outside of talk, China is only now 
at the ‘‘Plantaganet” state of semi- 
constitutionalism. As always, I 
would give her larger customs reve- 
nues; I would forgive all the debt that 
was fraudulently imposed and figured ; 
but I would want a stable auditing, 
and service with men like Hart, 
Aglen, or similar Americans at the 
head. 

Again I say, purge China of the 
provocateur. Supposing forty for- 
eign concessionaires successively set 
up forty governments in China, and 
make these governments grant the 
same coal mine to forty different 
American or British or Japanese con- 
cessionaires, to which one does the 
mine belong? On many properties in 
America, through fraudulent receiver- 
ships and reorganizations, we have 
been through four or five stages ct 
this; so we know! I am a business 
man and have been since the age of 
16, but if business interferes with my 
legal duties, I am a patriot first. The 
American flag will not follow the fool, 
the rascal, the agent provocateur, or 
arms salesman. 
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Moreover, we have to “get along 
with” Japan over there. She has 
prior rights of propinquity, just like 
ours to the south of us. 

Nor must we be “British-baiters.” 
If we expect the British at great cost 
at Hongkong, Shanghai, Hankow, 
Tientsin, Canton, Amoy, &c., &c., and 
on the seas, rivers and mountains, to 
protect our nationals and investments 
(we have hardly any force there, but 
really large investments), we must 
not “egg on” the Chinese bandit and 
say we are pro-Chinese and anti-Brit- 
ish. We are pro-justice; pro-civiliza- 
tion; we approve of no anarchy, and 
we do approve of protective service, 
especially if we accept it from Britain 
and Japan. 

A word to the labor man: As man- 
ager for three years of the Pacific 
Mail & Toyo Kisen Kaisha trans- 
PacificSteamship Companies at Hong- 
kong, I saw the Chinese laborer work 
for 12 cents a day, naked, under a 
tropic sun, four of the laborers carry- 
ing huge Calcutta jute bales up the 
swaying gangplanks. My lazy, effete 
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white body has lain back, viceroy- 
like, in a chair, while two coolies car- 
ried me on their backs up 1,500 feet 
of mountain every night from the 
Queens Buildings on the Bund to the 
Peak Hotel. I also had my jinrikisha, 
with three runners, for the water 
level. My hat is off to these bronzed 
martyrs of muscle, every one of them 
a superb model for a Praxitiles. | 
have often said, as at the beginning of 
this article, that Cathay is eternal. 
Let our ephemeral and rather mate- 
rialistic peoples and nations watch 
how we touch what God has kept 
precious and protected in soul and 
body and art for so long a time— 
5,000 historic years. We sneer at 
age; that is blasphemy, for Time is 
God. 

One thing I hold against the pres- 
ent Chinese anarch. He must take 
his dirty atheistic fist off China’s 
godlike art and architecture, as it is 
a messenger to us all from the An- 
cient of Days, the All-Good and 
Lovely One. 


2 
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February 6, 1925. 
EAR EMMA: Beginning tomor- 
D row I shall spend two months 
in the field personally inter- 
viewing widows and injured men who 
have been victims of industry. 

They are all lump sum cases. That 
is, instead of having received their in- 
demnities or death benefits in small 
weekly or monthly amounts—which is 
the regular way of paying workmen’s 
compensation—they got most or all 
of their awards cash down less a dis- 
count for present value. 

The demand for lump sums has be- 
come very great. You see, the weekly 
or monthly payments in many cases 
are quite small. And, unlike pensions, 
these payments do not continue for 
life. Ina few months or at most in 
a few years they come to an end. 
And the chances are that by that time 
the whole amount will have been 
spent. From the point of view of 
saving, then, these people argue that 
they can get more good out of a lump 
sum, even reduced by a discount, than 
out of weekly or monthly driblets. 

I can imagine what you are think- 
ing: that most wage earners and their 
widows would not know what to do 
with a lump sum and would dissipate 
it That very fear has haunted the 
state officials who have granted so 
many of these plausible demands for 
lump sums. They would like to know 


how the cases have turned out. Which 
is the object of my trip. 

I shall see as many people as I can 
within these two months and try to 
learn what has become of the lump 
sums they received. This first-hand 
information put into statistical form 
will help provide a basis for conclu- 
sions as to the wisest policy towards 
future requests for lump sums. 

The unceasing struggle most of us 
humans must make just to maintain 
a decent standard of living—there’s 
something sacred about it to me. I 
shall be no cold, impersonal investi- 
gator when I ask these injured men 
and widows, as I must, intimate ques- 
tions about what is after all their 
own business. 

February 15. 

I have finished the rounds in one 
industrial town, F- , and am now 
in the city of H " 

The morning of the first day re- 
sults were disappointingly meager. I 
found only two people at home—a 
widow and an injured lad. 

The moment the widow realized 
the nature of my errand she shrank 
into her shell. She would give me 
no information, she said, without con- 
sulting her attorney. I showed her 
my authority from the Industrial 
Commission, of course, but she was 
not visibly reassurred. However, she 
agreed to my paying her a second 
visit. 
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The lad lived in a nice home. I 
first saw his mother. She said Jack 
had quit the job he had had since re- 
covering from his injury, but would 
start on another the next Monday. 
As for wages he had been able to 
earn and the outcome of his lump 
sum—about $1,000—she was non- 
committal. Then Jack came in. 

He was really prepossessing in ap- 
pearance if his expression hadn’t been 
so sullen. I told him what I was 
after. He glanced at the stumps of 
the four fingers he had lost. His 
reply was haughty—almost rude. 

“The money’s my own. What be- 
came of it is no one’s concern that I 
know of. I’m pretty sore that I got 
so little. There’s no justice in this 
compensation business. The only way 
to get anything worth while out of 
the commission is to pay a smart law- 
Sev- 


yer a big fee to fight your case. 
eral fellows I know did that ’n’ got 


” 


a good deal more than I did 
I managed to break in. 
“As a matter of fact didn’t the na- 

ture of their injuries entitle them, ac- 

cording to the schedule, to compensa- 
tion higher than yours?” 

But Jack shook his head. 

“No such thing. It was darn 
luck—they hired smarter lawyers.” 

From the standpoint of informa- 
tion my interview with Jack was far 
from a success. But on the human 
side I got a little way under his skin. 
I learned why he was so sullen. It 
was because the poor boy’s heart was 
half broken. 

He had been devoted to athletics, 
it seems, and up to the time of his 
injury had been on one of the crack 
baseball teams of the neighborhood. 
Now, every Saturday (my visit, it hap- 
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pended, was on a Saturday afternoon) 
force of habit took him regularly to 
the ball field. But not to play. 
Those stumps of fingers doomed him 
to the side lines as a chafing onlooker. 

“Every time I come home from the 
ball field,” finished Jack, “I feel like 
damning everything and everybody.” 

When I returned to Anna—the 
widow—she was almost cordial. 

“When you first came,” she ex- 
plained, “I wasinapanic. I thought 
maybe the commission had sent you 
to take back my compensation. But 
my lawyer said that was nonsense and 
there was no harm in answering your 
questions.” 

So we had a good talk. 

She was sixty years old, I found. 
Her husband was killed at a railroad 
crossing while working for a coal firm 
as atruck driver. She had to pay her 
lawyer $500 to prove to the commis- 
sion what the employer disputed: that 
John’s death resulted from injury 
that had occurred “in course of em- 
ployment.” Otherwise she would not 
have been entitled to a widow’s bene- 
fit. (She got in lump something like 
$5,000 less the lawyer’s fee and a 
discount of about $200.) 

She had had three children. The 
two oldest, a boy and a girl, she and 
John had contrived to put through 
college. They had been fine students. 
They were working hard to reimburse 
their parents the cost of their educa- 
tion when, within a few months of 
one another, they took sick and died. 
That left Anna and John with only 
the third child, a feeble-minded boy. 
And now I found Anna all alone with 
her Willy to guard and support. 

She and John had saved $5,000 
before he died. He left her, in addi- 
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tion, $3,000 life insurance and the 
little house free from mortgage. On 
Willy’s account she cannot work away 
from home. But she takes in wash- 
ing. Thus, from all sources, includ- 
ing the lump sum, she has a weekly 
income of about $15. This is hardly 
more than half what John’s wages 
had been. 

Willy seems healthy. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he lived to old age. 
But Anna looks to me as if suffering 
from some internal disease. She told 
me Willy is sometimes difficult to con- 
trol—he has so long been allowed to 
have his own way. It must torture 
her thinking what will become of him 
when she is gone. Who else will be 
so good and patient with him? 


Washington’s Birthday. 


Since my account of Anna and Jack 
interested you I’ll tell you about a few 
more of the many “lump sums” I have 
seen. 

Perhaps you would like to hear 


about some Italians. 
marvelously frugal. 

One widow whom I saw was only 
twenty-five. She had two children 
aged about one and four. Her hus- 
band, Natali, when killed at the age 
of thirty-three, left her $2,000 life in- 
surance and a group of three little 
cottages. The property, which was 
mortgaged for $6,000, yielded a 
monthly rental of $85 besides shelter 
for Sara and the children. 

It cost Sara $400 discount to get 
her death benefit in lump. But it, 
plus the life insurance, enabled her 
to wipe out the mortgage. She prom- 
ised the commission not to sell the 
property for five years. 


They are so 
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I am sure you never saw a more 
earnest little creature. She said she 
hadn’t a penny of debt, was keeping 
up $2,500 industrial insurance—at a 
premium of over $2 a week—had 
$900 tucked away in a savings account 
and was adding to it $10 a month 
regularly from her income. She 
showed me the bank book. 

The boy and girl had just been sent 
by the commission $250 which had 
accrued to them from a special state 
fund for children under working age 
in case of total dependency. About 
$1,250 is to follow in weekly or 
monthly installments and it is sup- 
posed to be spent for their support 
as rapidly as it is received. But that 
is not Sara’s idea. She has banked 
the $250 in savings accounts opened 
in the names of the two children. 

“And I shall bank all the instal- 


ments as they come,”’ she said. 


Another Italian I went to see was 
a terribly serious young fellow—an 
ex-service man. He was unmarried 
and was supporting his parents. 

His left hand had been crushed 
by a machine and had had to be ampu- 
tated. While the wound was healing 
Salvador found his weekly indemnity 
insufficient for the living expenses of 
the three of them. He had to draw 
$150 from his savings. 

When he had recovered and gone 
back to his job—at $25 or so a 
week—he decided to buy a home and 
accordingly asked for a lump sum. 
His request was granted. The com- 
mission, I suppose, thought he had 
enough sense to select a good prop- 
erty. But, in respect to houses Sal- 
vador’s eye teeth were not cut. 
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My visit was three or four years 
after the purchase. I arrived at 
about supper time when he would be 
sure to be home soon from his work. 
The old father opened the door, 
waved me gently into the front room 
and to a seat, but shook his head when 
I addressed him a question. The 
old mother peeped out from the next 
room, too timid to approach nearer. 
She, too, no doubt could not speak 
English. 

There were lodgers—lItalians—in 
the house. One of them who under- 
stood some English tried to interpret 
for the old father until Salvador ar- 
rived. 


Poor Salvador. The house, when 


it was wished on to him, at the price 
of $7,000 with a mortgage for about 
$2,500, was already on the verge of 
falling to pieces. First, the plumbing 


“went bad on him.” It had to be re- 
placed. Then when winter came on 
the furnace proved unworkable. He 
had to put in a new heating system. 
As for lights he had not noticed until 
too late that there were only anti- 
quated gas jets. But lodgers de- 
manded electric lights, so there was a 
third installation expense for Salva- 
dor. Finally the old roof sprang leaks 
and rotting places developed in the 
back wing of the house. Repairs cost 
Salvador a heavy sum. 

“And next year,” he informed me 
with a sigh, “the house must be 
painted all over. That'll cost $300. 
Every year something else must be 
done and more money goes out. All 
the money that comes in from the 
house is $45 a month.” 

So he figured that on the whole he 
would have been better off had he 
only stuck to the old rented house at 
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$20 a month where repairs, taxes, and 
so on would have been up to the 
owner. As for the compensation 
money I rather think he would have 
saved a considerable proportion of it 
had he received it in the regular way, 
in weekly or monthly installments. 

I’m afraid Salvador’s lump sum 
turned out to be something of a lemon. 
Moreover he lost in discount about 
$200. 


March 1. 


Did you ever see an artificial eye 
twinkle with humor? 

One of the “lump sums” this week 
was a native-born skilled mechanic. 
When he was fifty-five years old one 
of his eyes was blinded by a piece of 
emery wheel. The eye had to be 
enucleated. But it healed within a 
month, so Mr. Sikes was not long 
away from his $36 a week job. 

At his age, however, he got to 
thinking a lot about the future. _Fi- 
nally he shaped upa plan. He asked 
for his $2,000 compensation in lump 
and applied it on a $10,000 house— 
mortgaged for $5,000—which had 
a large barn in the rear. 

“From the outset my eye was on 
the barn,” he explained to me when 
I saw him three years after the trans- 
action. “The first thing I did was to 
turn a part of it into a garage. That 
brought me in $10 a month rent. 
Then the house required some repairs, 
so it was only recently that I could 
afford to do the main thing I had in 
mind for the barn. Come out and 
see what I did.” 

I followed him and Mrs. Sikes out 
to the barn. (She, by the way, was 
a wholesome looking woman. The 
wife makes a great difference in these 
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lump sum cases, I find.) There he 
showed me with pride a shop which 
he had fully equipped with a gas en- 
gine, power belts, a lathe, other ma- 
chinery and 

“See here,” said Mr. Sikes, beckon- 
ing me overtoacorner. It was then 
I noticed his artificial eye—I swear, 
Emma, it was sparkling with fun. 

“This,” said he, putting his hand 
on an emery wheel, “‘is the thing that 
cost me my eye.” 

I exclaimed. 

“You don’t mean it. Did you 
deliberately buy your Nemesis and in- 
stall it in your own shop?” 

“IT did. That little devil is going 
to work for me, now, the rest of its 
days.” 

For grim humor that was pretty 
hard to beat, I must say. 

I learned that through odd jobs at 


night the shop had already yielded 


Mr. Sikes $200 revenue. He had 
taken in two of his old pals as part- 
ners in the enterprise. They plan to 
stick to their present jobs on wages 
as long as possible and do odd jobs 
in the shop at night. When they are 
fired or have retired they hope the 
shop business will be so far developed 
as to yield all three of them a fair 
return to full time work. 

At present Mr. Sikes’ wages are 
higher than before he was hurt. He 
is keeping up $3,000 life insurance. 
(I notice that these injured men al- 
most unfailingly after recovery take 
out all the life, health or accident in- 
surance they can afford to carry.) A 
couple of married children living at 
home share the living expenses. Two 
sons who began like their father as 
skilled mechanics are now, as the 
father and mother enjoyed telling me, 
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well paid executives in their respec- 
tive industries. 

The lump sum in this case was cer- 
tianly a success. 


March 8. 


I wish you could have been with 
me yesterday when I visited a widow 
named Hannah. 

It took me some time to run her 
down because, having remarried after 
getting her lump sum, she had 
changed her name. 

Hannah herself—appearing at the 
door in a blue smock and cap—had 
a pleasingly plump sort of figure. 
Quite simply and directly she told 
me the story of her lump sum—a ro- 
mantic tale. 

William, her first husband, was 
burned to death by molten metal. 

“William’s death was an awful 
shock,” said Hannah. ‘He had been 
so strong neither of us had ever 
dreamed of his dying for a long, long 
time. After his wages were raised 
during the war we saved enough to 
buy a $6,000 house. There was a 
$3,500 mortgage, but William made 
regular monthly payments and had it 
down to $3,200 when he was brought 
home killed.” 

It appeared that the funeral ben- 
efit allowed by the compensation act 
met barely a sixth of the bill Hannah 
had to pay for Williams’ burial and 
monument. 

“Luckily,” she went on, “William 
left me $1,250 life insurance, so I was 
able to pay the remaining $500 on 
the funeral and had something left to- 
ward the monthly payments on the 
mortgage.” 

I found it was not long after Wil- 
liam’s death before she began receiv- 
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ing a regular monthly instalment of 
about $70 from her death benefit of 
$5,000 or so. Howard urged her 
to live on it as long as it lasted. 

“No indeed,” says I to him, “your 
ma’s not an old lady yet.” I got a 
job as presser—$16 a week—in a 
tailor shop. That just about sup- 
ported me. So whenever the monthly 
installment came in I put most of it 
in the savings bank. And later I 
bought building and loan stock which 
paid better interest.” 

“Well, that went on for about two 
years.” 

“And then you asked for your lump 
sum.” I glanced about the pretty 
house, feeling in advance that the 
lump sum had turned out well. “By 


the way, wasn’t it about then that you 
married a second time ?” 
A reminiscent smile dimpled her 


cheeks. 

“Yes. You see, for years William 
and I were intimate with another 
couple. Lester and William were 
great chums, and Lucy and I thought 
the world of each other. 

Finally, poor Lucy was took with 
cancer. - She was real low when Wil- 
liam was brought home a corpse. 
But she told Lester, “Go right over 
and bea pall-bearer.” Hedid. And 
he sure was good to me. 

Then three weeks later Lucy passed 
away. You better believe I was 
right there helping every way I could. 

Well, do you know, the very day 
of Lucy’s funeral the gossip began. 
‘“‘Wouldn’t Hannah and Lester make 
a nice couple?” folks said to one an- 
other; so at last it came even to my 
ears. 

I shouldn’t never have paid atten- 
tion to the silly talk if it hadn’t been 
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for the way Lester behaved. From 
the day Lucy was buried not once did 
he ever come near my house. I'd ’a’ 
felt hurt, only I knew he was acting 
absolutely unnatural. I didn’t see, 
though, why he let the gossip bother 
him and even break up our life long 
friendship. 

He went out of his way to avoid 
me. At church sociables, if he spied 
me across the room, he’d disappear. 
On the street we'd come face to face 
once in a while around the corner. 
Did he stop and talk—the decent 
thing? Hm. This is the way he’d 
do. “How d’you do, Hannah. Fine 
day, eh?” and off he’d streak. Polite? 
Oh, yes, he couldn’t be anything else. 
But that was all. 

Well, the months passed. And I 
was getting real peeved with the gos- 
sip and with him—when the time 
came for electing officers in our frater- 
nal order. (Both men and women 
belong, and everybody comes out on 
election night.) One of the men was 
elected chief. Then, first thing I 
knew, someone nominated me and I 
was elected vice-chief. 

The retiring chief, as usual, ap- 
pointed two conductors, one for each 
of us new officers, to take us up to be 
sworn in. And, who should he ap- 
point my conductor but Lester! 

I guess Lester was about paralyzed. 
But there was no getting out of it; 
the thing had to be done. So around 
he comes, says a bare word, sort 0’ 
pokes out his arm and walks with me 
up to the front. Stiff? Worse than 
a stranger! 

By that time, though, I knew why 
he had been fighting shy of me—he 
was deathly afraid folks would think 
he was after my money. Well, I 
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couldn’t hold in any longer. Right 
there, walking up the aisle, I whispers, 
“Lester, you loony, what ails you?” 

“Don’t know,” he mutters back. 

“Gosh, Lester—ain’t it ridiculous 
the way folks talk about us?” 

He shoots one look at me—so I’d 
heard about the gossip ? 

“Hannah—by Jove—we have the 
name—what d’you say to our having 
the game ?”’ 

“A go,” says I. 

Well, as soon as the affair was over, 
Lester helped me on with my things 
and conducted me home. After that 
he came to see me regular and we 
didn’t care how much folks talked 
about us. We didn’t rush, though. 


We waited two full years after Lucy’s 
death before getting married. 
Meanwhile we made plans for this 


house. Howard agreed all right be- 
cause it’s to go to him when I die. 
Lester had $500 saved, I got what 
was left of my benefit money in lump, 
and I sold the old house. Then we 
built this one.” 

“It looks well planned. Are you 
pleased with the investment?” I 
asked, not because I was in doubt, but 
to keep her going. 

“Very. I’ve already refused an 
offer of $13,000 for it. That’s quite 
some more than it cost.” 

She showed me the arrangements. 
A flat of four rooms and bath up- 
stairs, also an extra room; her own 
flat of five rooms and bath down- 
stairs; and a two-place garage outside. 
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I was surprised at the income the 
property was yielding her—$125 a 
month. 

“Twelve dollars is from the gar- 
age,”’ she explained, “$48 from the 
flat and extra room upstairs, $40 from 
a boarder—I keep only one, a man 
who works where Lester does; he’s no 
trouble—and I charge Lester $25 a 
month for our flat.” 

“You do?” I couldn’t forbear a 
smile. ‘And he supports you be- 
sides ?”” 

She laughed. 

“Indeed he does. I have a mort- 
gage of $3,000 to pay off, and every 
dollar I can spare from my income 
goes to that.” 

Then I just had to ask, “Are you 
happy?” 

“Yes,” was her instant reply, 
“Happy in a new way. William, you 
see, was of German stock. You 
know German men sort o’ take women 
folk for granted. William was good 
to me—don’t misunderstand—but he 
never made any fuss over me. 

But Lester. Maybe it’s because he 
was born and brought up in England. 
He’s thoughtful and considerate—al- 
ways thinking what he can do for me. 
And he’s more so, not less, since 
we've been married. I appreciate it 
all the more because I wasn’t never 
used to it.” 

She paused a reflective moment, 
then added, “The two happiest years 
of my life are the one when Lester 
was courting me and this year since 
we've been married.” 




































N MEXICO, there is great con- 
fusion as a result of the social re- 
forms inaugurated in the last 

twelve years. Even the legislators 
who have begun the reforms are con- 
fused and undecided as to their aims. 
Many of the reformers have no defi- 
nite program; they make eloquent 
speeches composed of general denun- 
ciations and Utopian promises, and 
then go forth to engage in muddled 
legislation. muddled enactments of 
justice. But dimly it can be perceived 
by the many, and clearly by the few, 
that the trend of the events occurring 
in Mexico is to the advantage of the 
worker. 

The case of the State of Jalisco cf- 
fers an interesting study. This state 
is one of Mexico’s wealthiest and 
most progressive; an agricultural and 
mining region, it has been less 
troubled by revolutions than other 
states, due, probably, to its much bet- 
ter climate and location life hav- 
ing, in Jalisco, more of the amen- 
ities that keep men content. But in 
this state as in others, the condition 
of the peon has always been extremely 
bad. The worker, always illiterate, 
has worked for a pitiful few pennies 
and his subsistence, consisting gener- 
ally of enough to keep alive, and a 
miserable shelter from the elements. 
Standards of living among the peons 
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are those of a semi-savage people. 
The hacendados, as well as mines and 
factories, have been able to use this 
to their advantage, and exploit the 
cheap native labor to their own 
benefit. 

But—three years ago, an intelli- 
gent and forceful Governor, José G. 
Zuno, went into office, placed there by 
the progressive labor and cultural 
forces of the state. “Labor,” as used 
here, has reference not to laborers, 
but to the idealistic few educated 
members of society who could sym- 
pathize with the laborers. On assum- 
ing office, Governor Zuno immediately 
made effective a new labor law, which 
provides that every enterprise in the 
state, mining, agricultural, or indus- 
trial, shall establish a school for the 
instruction of the children of the em- 
ployees, where there are as many as 
twenty-five children, with one teacher 
for every twenty-five children. These 
teachers are under the control and 
supervision of the University of Gua- 
dalajara, the State University, the 
nucleus of the educational system. 

The educational program of the 
state is of major interest, as all other 
reforms depend on the educational 
reform. Analfabetismo—illiteracy— 
is the curse of the state, as it has been 
of the nation. Zuno realized the 
futility of giving advantages to those 
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who are in no way fitted to use them; 
he did not dismiss the situation as im- 
possible, with a politician’s shoulder- 
shrug, but determined to give every- 
one a training for profitable endeavor. 
He has explained to the writer that 
former governments, civil as well as 
military—(‘‘Ours is not military, you 
know—we are civilians, pure and 
simple,” he said), have had a few 
scattered schools, in which stereotyped 
courses were furnished the poor stu- 
dents. These, by a system of grading, 
disciplining, and forcing, would go 
through a few grades—perhaps four 
or five—and then quit school. They 
would quit, to find themselves with- 
out sufficient education for any post 
or position of importance, and with 
too much to want to return to the 
bare existence of their rural life. 
Ashamed of their parents, usually il- 
literate old peons, they would go to 
the larger towns, where, finding 
themselves without the equipment for 
mingling with the better elements of 
society, they would turn to those with 
less education than themselves, and 
stir up social and political discontent, 
becoming drifters and wasters, a 
menace to themselves, a plague to 
society. 

Under the new agrarian laws, 
these people have an opportunity to 
own their own lands, to work for 
themselves. And so, to every one of 
the 500 towns, and to every village 
and community, the government is 
sending schools. 

But in these schools, the regular 
curriculum is not taught. They are 
for vocational training—in combina- 
tion with enough of the rudiments of 
education to remove the stigma of 
illiteracy. If the school is in an agri- 
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cultural district, a trained agronom- 
ist, horticulturist, or viniculturist will 
direct it. Cheese-making, dairying, 
the care of crops—the vocational 
training appropriate to the district 
will be taught. If the school is in a 
lumber district, carpentry and wood- 
carving, a craft in which the Mexi- 
cans excel, will be taught. When the 
boys and girls graduate from their 
schools, it will be to find themselves 
ready for an environment which 
needs them. And in connection with 
each vocational school, for those who 
wish to pursue their studies, will be a 
rural teachers’ training school, which, 
instead of the long course of the 
urban teachers’ training schools, will 
have a two-year term, compact and 
useful, to prepare teachers to go to 
farms, mines and mills to combat il- 
literacy. 

This has all been brought under 
the control and direction of the Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara, which, closed 
since 1860, was re-opened on Octo- 
ber 12, 1925, under the auspices of 
Governor Zuno, the Universities of 
Salamanca, Paris, and California, and 
the Ministry of Education of Mexico. 

The university comprises the 
formerly uncorrelated colleges of 
medicine, education, jurisprudence, 
and so on. The offices of the uni- 
versity have been brought together 
in a large, centrally-located building, 
the edifice of the ancient University 
of Guadalajara. The auditorium is 
being painted by local artists, and, as 
this is primarily a workers’ univer- 
sity, it is painted with figures of 
sturdy Mexican workers, and the 
symbolic tools of all the trades and 
crafts make the fresco significant as 
well as decorative. 
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Perhaps of all the colleges and 
schools brought together under the 
university, the polytechnic is the most 
interesting. It is a school for manual 
training. The governor wanted 
every able-bodied man and woman 
in the state to have a trade, and he 
feels that the arts and crafts native 
to the country should be preserved. 
Therefore in the polytechnic school, 
in addition to the carpentry, masonry, 
and trades usual to other countries, 
there are taught the peculiarly Mexi- 
can arts and crafts, such as feather- 
work, lacquering, and the making of 
ceramics. Gourds to be used as orna- 
ments, and more prosaically as bowls, 
are beautifully lacquered; Mexican 
tiles and pottery are made, the best 
methods of combining and treating 
materials and colors being taught by 
those who have heretofore jealously 
guarded their professional secrets; 
and exquisite pictures are made with 
feathers in a delicate mosaic, an art 
handed down from the Aztecs. 

The governor feels that with the 
improved standards of living taught 
in the schools, with the independence 
that comes of having a means of live- 
lihood, and with the curse of analfa- 
betismo lifted, the worker can be 
brought to a stage in which he will 
begin to think for himself, and to 
work for himself. So far, the ma- 
jority of the improvements that have 
come to the workers of Mexico have 
been those handed to them, and 
worked out for them, by the rare few 
Mexican leaders who have had the 
vision to see that in a debased class 
of society there could be nothing but 
menace to the health of the social 
structure. The workers themselves 


have been too helpless to know for 
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what causes they have shed their 
blood in the waves of revolution that 
have swept the country. Reforms 
pressed upon the people—urged upon 
them! But here we have the far 
more interesting spectacle of one 
man’s intelligent work, in three years 
of ardent reform, organizing labor, 
teaching it to know its rights, to de- 
mand pay and lodging slightly more 
commensurate with services given, to 
become a silent army, still terribly 
bound by its ignorance—three years 
cannot accomplish miracles !—but be- 
ginning to be aware. And, as the 
problems are being worked out with 
education, with raised standards; 
with the weapons of educational re- 
form and cultural change; the labor 
revolution of Jalisco is an evolution! 
Quietly, naturally, the changes have 
been coming about, and there is no 
great shock to society. The employ- 
ers who are compelled to instate 
teachers, and raise wages, and im- 
prove living conditions grumble, but 
do what they are told to do, for they 
have the knowledge that the work- 
ers are organized. It is true that this 
great organization is still led by a 
few men, but the ranks themselves 
are growing more intelligent and 
powerful, and will be in a position 
to produce their own leaders soon. 
For the further aid of the labor- 
ers, an Agrarian Bank is being 
established, to make long-time loans 
to small farmers, and assist them as 
is done in other progressive coun- 
tries. There are 446 agrarian com- 
munities where the farmers are 
banded together for their own good 
and protection, and 77 labor groups 
in the state. Disputes that arise 
among the factions are settled by dis- 


























cussion and by the vote of the major- 
ity. A workers’ hospital and sani- 
tarium is now being established in 
Guadalajara, under which branches 
are to be formed in the outlying com- 
munities. When one realizes that, 
exclusive of the agrarian workers, 
there are in the organized labor 
party 16,000 workers in Guadalajara 
where the population is concentrated, 
and 4,000 in the rest of the State, 
and when it is further realized that 
the fight has been against analfabe- 
tismo with its attendant ills of pov- 
erty and fear, one can begin to see, 
vaguely, what has been accomplished 
in three years. 
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The work is now so well organized 
that changes in government will not 
undo the good. Former idealists, 
desiring to aid the workers, have 
operated so paternalistically that with 
their own falls from political favor, 
their work, too, has fallen. But an 
organization that shows the worker 
how to aid himself, that equips him 
to do battle with life, and to think 
out his own problems—that organi- 
zation will last and continue to have 
effect long after the man who had the 
vision to see the need, the courage to 
initiate the reform, and the sanity to 
choose the correct tools—long after 
he is a memory. 


TO THE WORLD 


What is it to you, O World, 
That your arms are full of flow’rs? 
What is it to you that they 
Fade with the fading hours? 


What do you care if a bird 
That sang in the dusk, is still? 
Or are you aware, O World, 
That June is on the hill? 


Ah, but to us—but to us— 
Fragrance of flow’rs in the grass, 
Songs of a bird at dusk 

And June days—to us, who pass— 


All these are dear O World, 
And passionately true! 

Pity the hearts that love, 
And crumble into you. 


Mary Drxon THAYER. 
The Commonweal. 





TRADE UNIONISM IN AUSTRIA 


Dr. Fritz RAGER 


Secretary of the Vienna Chamber of Labor 


HE disintegration of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire has left Aus- 
tria a small country with but six 
and a half million inhabitants. At 
the same time Austria’s industries 
were reduced considerably. - In spite 
of this the Austrian workers may be 
counted as among the most unified 
and best organized sections of the 
workers in industry. In times of good 
business conditions the Austrian Re- 
public occupies about 1,250,000 
workers. As many as 807,515 of 
these—621,593 male and 185,922 
female—were, according to the report 
of the Austrian Trade Union Com- 
mission, members of the free trade 
unions in 1925, and that in spite of 
the sharp economic crisis from which 
the country had been suffering for 
years. The membership had been as 
high as 1,079,777 in 1921 when busi- 
ness wasat its best; it was then equiva- 
lent to 90 per cent of all industrial 
workers. In addition to the free 
unions, who are members of the Am- 
sterdam International, Austria has its 
Christian and German national 
unions. These organizations are of 
some importance only among the em- 
ployees, and even there their signifi- 
cance is limited. 
The free unions comprise both 
factory workers’ and salaried em- 


Their pro- 


ployees’ organizations. 
portions are as follows: 


26.57 per cent, or 521,967 members, are enrolled 
in labor organizations. 

15.56 per cent, or 285,548 members, are enrolled 
in salaried employees’ organizations. 


Of the latter, 179,693 are civil 
servants—railroad employees in the 
main—while the remaining 105,855 
are private employees. With the 
Trade Union Commission are afil- 
iated forty-five national federations 
and eight local organizations. The 
strongest of these are: 


Members 

Metal workers 114,619 
Railroad workers 
Building workers 
Public employees (state, county, and 

municipal functionaries)............. 
Textile workers 
Transportation workers 
Food workers, etc 


50,743 


The Austrian miners’ union has a 
membership of only 12,714, for only 
a small number of mines were taken 
over by Austria in 1918, while the ma- 
jority of mines, located in the north- 
ern part of the Empire, went to 
Czechoslovakia. To a large extent a 
description of union membership in 
Austria is also a description of the 
industrial structure of the country; 
for, although unionization is not com- 
plete in the individual trades, the vast 
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majority of the workers are organized 
in the trade organizations. Thus the 
metal, the textile, chemical and lum- 
ber industries count, in point of fact, 
among the most important industries 
in the country. To these should be 
added the banking industry and com- 
merce. The very large number of or- 
ganized railroad workers is not to be 
explained on the basis of the exces- 
sively developed transportation sys- 
tem which exceeds only slightly 6,000 
kilometers in an extremely mountain- 
ous territory. The cause is rather of 
an historical nature, for the railroad 
organizations belong to the oldest de- 
fenders of unionism in Austria. 

The good discipline of the Austrian 
unions and their exceptional success 
are to be explained by several facts. 
They are to be based, in the first 
place, upon the sound-principles of 
organization which have been 
adopted by the Austrian unions. In 
this the unions follow the resolutions 
adopted by the last Trade Union 
Congress and work for the progres- 
sive transformation of trade organi- 
zations into industrial unions, a policy 
which aims at the creation of large 
federations capable of decisive action 
and widespread influence. As a sec- 
ond cause of success we may point to 
the various and extensive activities 
which the unions undertake for the 
benefit of their members. Although 
the primary function of the unions 
consists in the conclusion and enforc- 
ing of collective agreements they ex- 
tend a helping hand to their members 
in case of sickness, unemployment, dis- 
ablement, death. In addition they 
assist them in their efforts to find em- 
ployment in other communities, in 
case of special need, and in court. 
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And apart from the publication of 
trade journals by the individual unions 
considerable efforts are made for the 
educational development of the union 
members. The total receipts of the 
free unions for the year 1925 
amounted to 20,582,451 shillings. 
The expenditures were as follows: 


16.56% 
24.63% 
2.51% 
7.58% 


Unemployments benefits alone 
All benefits, incl. unempl. benefits 
Legal protection 
Trade journals 
Organization and agitation 13.65% 
Administration 24.43% 
In part the good status of the 
unions is also due to the political 
organization of the country. Austria 
has two great political parties, both 
approximately equally powerful. 
There is, on the one hand, the Chris- 
tian-social Party (christlich-soziale 
Partei) whose name is however mis- 
leading since it groups the capitalistic 
and conservative elements in the coun- 
try. On the other hand there is the 
Social-democratic Party (sozial-demo- 
kratische Partei), a party which, 
though at present in the minority in 
the government, has in the past occu- 
pied a position of leadership in the 
government and still commands a 
powerful and strategic position. Thus 
it has a majority of two-thirds in the 
municipal council of Vienna, a town 
of about 2,000,000 inhabitants and 
the only one of the large cities of the 
world which has, for years, lived 
under the systematic and successful 
administration of the socialists. It is 
from the connection with this Socialist 
Labor Party that the Austrian unions 
derive their strength—a connection 
solidly established by the traditions of 
many decades, a connection also which 
it is not always easy for the outsider 
to understand. The Socialist Labor 
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Party puts at the disposal of the 
unions a considerable portion of the 
68 mandates which it has at present 
in the Austrian National Council. In 
addition the party cooperates with the 
unions in matters touching financial 
and social-political questions and in 
matters of general economic interest. 
Even though differences of opinion 
arise at times between the two wings 
of the labor movement—differences 
concerning largely matters of tactics 
—the unity of the movement as a 
whole has at all times been kept com- 
pletely intact. 

The Austrian Socialist Labor Party 
counts about 500,000 paying mem- 
bers. With the exception of a few 
intellectuals these members are also 
members of their respective unions. 
However, not all unionists are social- 
ists, and the union leaders are most 
careful not to exert. any pressure in 
this direction on the membership. The 
close cooperation between party and 
unions had led to splendid results, 
especially in one field, that of protec- 
tive labor legislation. 

Before sketching that part of the 
social development of Austria men- 
tion must be made of the close con- 
nection between the unions and the 
cooperative movement, that third im- 
portant branch of the Austrian labor 
movement. The cooperative move- 
ment is very well developed in Aus- 
tria. The societies affiliated with the 
Federation of Austrian Cooperative 
Societies have a membership of about 
300,000. To the American reader it 
will be of special interest to know that 
the Austrian cooperative movement 
has had, for years, its labor bank. 
The deposits of that bank consist 
mainly in the funds of the unions; its 
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capital goes above all to finance the 
cooperative societies in general and 
their central buying organization, the 
Wholesalebuying Association of Co- 
operative Societies in particular. It 
will be remembered that this central 
buying organization is the owner of 
a large number of productive plants. 

We may now pass to the descrip- 
tion of the Austrian social legislation. 
Thanks to this legislation Austrian la- 
bor is somewhat better protected 
against the vicissitudes of a working 
life than are the workers in many 
other countries. This in spite of the 
poverty of the country and the conse- 
quent low wage level! The Austrian 
Federation of States controls protec- 
tive labor legislation. It was placed 
under the special authority of the Fed- 
eration upon the demand of the Labor 
Party because in the central govern- 
ment adequate support can be insured 
for such legislation by virtue of the 
labor majority in Vienna and its sur- 
rounding districts. On the contrary, 
in the parliaments of the provinces, 
in the so-called Landtagen, labor 
legislation is pretty much at the mercy 
of the employers. 

But even before the new constitu- 
tion was in effect numerous protective 
labor laws for the whole of Austria 
were successfully introduced. This 
holds especially true of the time when 
Ferdinand Hanusch was First Labor 
Minister of the Austrian Republic. 
when the Social Democrats were in 
power. During that period numerous 
legislative enactments concerning the 
protection of labor and labor’s right 
of codecision in matters industrial 
were passed. It was at that time that 
the eight-hour day was introduced 
and, contrary to events in other coun- 
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tries where it has been abolished in 
toto or in part the eight-hour day is 
in force for all industrial and com- 
mercial concerns as well as in the pro- 
fessions and the field of transporta- 
tion. On the other hand, the Aus- 
trian eight-hour law is elastic enough 
to provide for overtime work in sea- 
sonal industries in emergencies, and 
for those industries whose technique 
demands a longer day. The trade 
unions watch with care that the eight- 
hour day be really enforced. In as 
far as there is statistical data dealing 
with the subject it does not point to 
the fact that the productivity of the 
concerns has suffered from the intro- 
duction ot the eight-hour day. Of 
course productivity suffered during 
and after the war when many workers 
were undernourished. But since then 
a decided increase of hourly produc- 


tion has taken place so that in part 
production of the shops is again on 
par with production before the Revo- 
lution of 1918 when hours were from 
9 to 10. We draw an example from 
one of the greatest Austrian enter- 
prises, the Alpine Montan Gesell- 


schaft in Obersteiermark. In 1913 
the rolling mills produced in 24 hours, 
in two shifts, 30.54 tons; in 1924, 
though in three shifts, 39.573 tons. 
We stress. these conditions especially, 
and that for two reasons. Americans 
touring Europe for their pleasure 
often return from.their trip with un- 
favorable accounts of Austrian la- 
bor and its productive zeal. And Aus- 
trians of capitalist opinions voicing 
their disapproval of Austrian social 
legislation in American journals and 
in lectures injure Austria morally as 
well as in questions of other countries’ 
credit policy. 
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Austria moreover joined the Wash- 
ington Conference for the eight-hour 
day, but did so only conditionally. 

Social legislation in Austria has 
also placed the collective contract on 
a secure footing. Asa matter of fact 
it may be said that of the 8,000 to 
9,000 workers organized in unions the 
majority work under collective agree- 
ments. In connection with the laws 
regulating the collective agreement 
arbitration courts have been insti- 
tuted. These courts may not impose 
their arbitration nor may they limit 
the right to coalition or to strike of 
the workers. The pronouncements of 
the arbitration bureaus are only bind- 
ing if both parties concerned have ex- 
pressed, before judgment is rendered, 
their willingness to adhere to the de- 
cision. 

Such labor courts with members of 
both the labor and employees’ groups 
existed already at an earlier date in 
Austria; state factory inspectors also 
have seats in these courts. 

Adolescent and child labor legisla- 
tion are amply provided for. Among 
these the apprentices’ compensation 
law is of special interest. According 
to this act young workers who are 
still serving their apprenticeship must 
be paid a commission after the first 
third of the apprenticeship period has 
elapsed. The amount of this remu- 
neration is fixed by mixed commis- 
sions. Austria is also one of the few 
countries in the world which has in- 
stituted the paid leave for workers. 
This leave varies, according to the 
length of time spent with a concern, 
from one to two weeks. 

The labor law for private salaried 
employees has been well developed 
and has been carried further in Aus- 
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tria than in most other countries. 
Private salaried employees enjoy, by 
virtue of this law, several advantages; 
they relate to the conditions of dis- 
missal, to the taking of leave, to com- 
pensation in case of sickness, and to 
the payment of a sum of money at the 
time of concluding the employment 
with the company. All of these are 
calculated with regard to the length 
of time which the employee has spent 
with the concern, the periods in ques- 
tion ranging from one half of a year 
to twenty-five years. For example, 
a private salaried employee who has 
been with his company for twenty- 
five years is entitled to twelve months’ 
salary at the time of the dissolution 
of his contract. 

Labor’s right of codecision and of 
the participation in the control of pro- 
duction is guaranteed by two institu- 


tions, the Workers’ Councils and the 


Labor Chambers. The workers’ 
counsellors, are trusted delegates of 
the total iabor force in works employ- 
ing more than twenty men; it is their 
duty to represent the economic, social, 
and cultural interests of their electors. 
If the concerns in question are organ- 
ized as joint stock companies two 
workers’ counsellors are admitted into 
the board of directors in whose de- 
cisions they participate with two 
votes. Similar councils exist also in 
Germany, Czhekoslovakia, and Rus- 
sia. 

The Chambers of Labor created in 
1921 are the legal representatives of 
the interests of all the factory workers 
and salaried employees and are en- 
titled to levy a small contribution 
from each worker and from each em- 
ployee. They function in addition to 
the labor unions which are, in con- 
trast to the Chambers themselves the 
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voluntary associations of the work- 
ers. In the elections for the Cham- 
bers of Labor all factory and office 
workers may vote, that is members 
of the free unions as well as unor- 
ganized labor and the Christian and 
national unionists and the ever-de- 
creasing number of Austrian com- 
munist workers. In Austria as in 
other countries the Chambers of 
Commerce have grown into power- 
ful organizations of the employers; 
it is the aim of the Chambers of 
Labor to act as a counterweight to 
these centers of capitalist power. 
The Chambers of Labor have no leg- 
islative power; they have however the 
right to pass judgment on the laws be- 
fore these go into parliament. And 
through their advisory, social-politi- 
cal, research activities they have cre- 
ated for themselves a not inconsider- 
able position in Austria. 

Finally Austria has a well-devel- 
oped system of social insurance. Sick 
benefits, accident and unemployment 
insurance exist in most unions, and the 
miners and private employees have 
in addition insurance for the old and 
for the disabled. 

Old age and disablement insurance 
such as Germany and England have 
had for a long time, are the only types 
of insurance which have not yet been 
adopted for the industrial workers in 
Austria. At present Austrian labor 
is fighting for these securities in par- 
liament. All the branches of insur- 
ance which have been described are 
obligatory, and are paid out of con- 
tributions from the entrepreneurs on 
the one hand and of contributions 
from the workers on the other hand. 
In some cases, such as that of unem- 
ployment insurance, the funds are 
created with the financial help of the 
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state. The taking out by workers of 
private policies as securities against 
the risks of a working life, a custom 
prevalent in other countries such as 
America, and especially among the 
better situated workers, is unheard of 
in Austria. 

The nominal as well as the real 
wages are much too low in this coun- 
try to permit workers to bear the to- 
tal cost of insurance. The standard 
of wages of factory and office workers 
is extremely low at present, even the 
relatively lowprice level can not com- 
pensate that fact. The following 
rates of wages are typical—and it 
should be remembered that the Aus- 
trian monetary unit introduced sev- 
eral years ago, the Austrian shilling, 
is worth about a seventh of a dollar. 
In December, 1925, the real income in 


shillings per week was, for the fol- 
lowing occupations : 


Masons (skilled) 
Stuccoworkers 
Tile makers 
Cutters, very skilled (men’s cloth- 
ing) 
Men’s tailors 
Women’s tailors 
Seamstresses 
Plume workers (preparers)....... 34.21 
Plume workers (skilled) -76 
Plume workers (assistants) -68 


In the chemical industry 
were as follows: 


wages 


Skilled workers ‘ -28 
Workers (over 17 yrs.).......... 24.00 
Unskilled workers 54 


In the food industries wages were 
as follows: 


Brewers (preparers) 
Brewers (skilled) 
Butchering (helpers) 
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In the metal industry average piece- 
work earnings were, for 
Turners 
Tool makers 
Mechanician (time work) 
Helper (female, time work) 

In the textile industry average piece- 
work earnings were, for 
Cotton spinners 
Cotton weavers 

The monthly salaries for em- 
ployees were, in December 1925, as 
follows: 
Technicians 
Draughtsmen 
Commercial empl. (after 5 yrs. exp.).. 200.00 
Bank employees (first 6 months) . 
Overseers 396.00 
Empl. of large banks (highest sal. paid). 702.32 

A division of these rates by seven 
gives us the extraordinarily low re- 
muneration of the Austrian employee; 
if translated into dollars its lowness 
becomes even more apparent. How- 
ever, we must remember that the sal- 
aries and wages indicated represent 
either minimum rates of wage scales 
or average rates. That means that 
in many cases they are exceeded by 
the actual earnings especially of 
skilled male workers in industrial cen- 
ters. On the other hand, the wages 
of youthful workers, of female work- 
ers, and of those employed in small 
shops and in factories removed from 
the centers of industry are in part be- 
low the average rates indicated. 

The possible standard of living 
which may be achieved by the Aus- 
trian proletariat on the basis of such 
nominal wages can only then be pic- 
tured by the foreign observer if he 
remembers two things. First, the 
dwellings in Austria have been since 
the war and are still subject to price 
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regulation. Only small amounts are 
therefore spent for housing—excep- 
tion being made for sublet rooms. 
Second, whereas the expenditures for 
housing took up 20-25 per cent of a 
worker’s budget before the war cor- 
responding expenditures amount at 
present only to 1.9 per cent (or 
slightly more, varying with the dif- 
ferent calculations). They represent 
only a fraction of peace-time expendi- 
tures. 

But even for prices other than those 
kept low by legislative interference 
the level is somewhat lower in Aus- 
tria than in the world market. And 
notable students of the national eco- 
nomic problems maintain that the 
Austrian export industry can, in the 
face of the present crisis, only con- 
tinue to exist with the help of such 
legislation. The International Labor 


Office in Geneva calculates regularly 
the real wages of Labor in relation 
to typical food consumption. Accord- 
ing to these calculations, in which 
average wages in London = 100, the 
level of wages was, on July, 1924, for 


Philadelphia 


Amsterdam 
Rome 
Lisbon 
Vienna 


Even with lowest possible estimates 
for housing expenditures the index, 
for Vienna, would only come to 51; 
it would be third to the last for the 
whole world and only equivalent to 
one-fourth of the American and one- 
half of the English number. 

The extraordinarily low level of 
Austrian wages is to be explained 
above all by the fact that Austria has, 
for a number of years, been victim 
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of a heavy crisis the end of which is, 
even at the present moment, unpre- 
dictable. The causes of the crisis are 
in part of a general nature and in- 
clude, for instance, rationalization of 
production, and reactions of the in- 
ternational commercial and financial 
crisis; in part they have reference to 
conditions peculiar to Austria and in- 
clude lack of capital, prohibitive tariff 
policies on the part of erstwhile mar- 
kets for Austrian products, Austria’s 
separation from its food and raw ma- 
terial supplies by the peace treaties. 
The most evident symptom of the 
economic crisis is the high index of 
unemployment. Even in the best sea- 
son, July 1926, the number of those 
receiving unemployment dole was as 
high as 152,485, and of these 83,766 
were in Vienna. In January, 1926, 
the figures were, for the whole of 
Austria and Vienna respectively, 231,- 
361 and 104,434. But these figures 
give only the unemployed receiving 
the dole. The real number of un- 
employment is higher by 30 to 50 per 
cent. That means that in the worst 
season Austria has to count with as 
many as 300,000 unemployed. Vienna 
—a town with 2,000,000 inhabitants 
—with 120,000 to 150,000. Further- 
more somc of these unemployed have 
now been excluded from gainful oc- 
cupations for several years. The per- 
centage of unemployment is especially 
high among the youthful workers 
who, because of defective training 
during the war, are unfitted for the 
higher demands of production. 

It is clear that this constant indus- 
trial reserve influences notably the 
wage level of the trade unions, es- 
pecially since it constitutes, in the 
small state of Austria, a considerable 
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portion of the working population 
(up to 25 per cent of the workers and 
salaried employees) and a _ by-no- 
means negligible quota of the total 
population of 6.5 million people. 
There is therefore little cause for 
wonder that in spite of public unem- 
ployment relief—the unemployed are 
given, as long as they receive the dole, 
about 70.00 per month—the urge 
to seek employment in other countries 
is constantly increasing. Since the 
creation of the German-Austrian state 
in 1918 about 45,000 persons have 
emigrated overseas. How large the 


number is of those who have emi- 
grated to continental countries can 
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not be estimated because of the lack 
of adequate statistics; at any rate, 
their number is considerable. With 
all this we must remember that most 
countries are closed, or as good as 
closed, to the Austrian worker be- 
cause of the difficulties of foreign ex- 
change and the exclusion of immi- 
grants. 

For the Austrian worker, a worker 
schooled throughout decades by his 
unions, typical of the man skilled in 
his trade, disciplined as a coworker 
and unionist, certainly there should 
be a better fate than that brought by 
the last years of persistent crisis. 


THE SOLITARY SOUL 


Even when those who loved her pressed around her, 


She could not mingle 


Her life with their lives; secret fetters bound her 


Aloof and single. 


A dryad more than woman, lost and banished 


From her world; only 


Sometimes on cloudy hills where lowlands vanished 


She was not lonely. 


The Commonweal 


Joun HANLON. 





THE FORTY-EIGHT HOUR WEEK 


N supporting the forty-eight hour 
if bill, under consideration in New 

York, Nelle Swartz, director of 
the Bureau of Women in Industry, 
made an argument that may be use- 
ful to others considering similar 
measures. Miss Swartz made the fol- 
lowing points: 

Point 1. The Census of Occupa- 
tions, 1920, shows that 1,135,295 
women are gainfully employed in the 
state of New York. Of this number, 
502,482, or 44 per cent, are affected 
by the present 54-hour week law; it is 
estimated that only a slightly lower 
proportion would be affected by the 
proposed 48-hour regulation. The 
New York bill would apply to the 
two main groups regulated under the 
present statute—women employed in 
factories, including laundries, and 
women working in stores. It would 
not apply to waitresses, women con- 
ductors, messengers, and elevator 
operators outside of stores and fac- 
tories. 

Point 2. It is a fact of some sig- 
nificance that the working hours of 
nearly one-half of the women em- 
ployed in the tobacco, confectionery, 
paper box, shirtandcollar, andlaundry 
industries in New York have already 
been reduced to 48 hours per week 
or less. Hence the proposed measure 
is neither new nor revolutionary, but 
one which follows the lead taken by 
advanced and progressive employers 
in setting higher standards under 
present-day conditions of work. It 


is found that the industries in New 
York City have taken the lead in the 
matter of shorter hours; hours in ex- 
cess of 48 are more typical of the up- 
state plants. Seventy-four per cent of 
women in New York City, only 30 
per cent of those up-state had plant 
hours that were 48 or less. Again, 
comparing the mercantile with the 
manufacturing industries, it is found 
that 82 per cent of women in stores 
have hours of 48 per week or less, 
while only 31 per cent of women in 
factories work the shorter hours. The 
confectionery industry shows 47 per 


cent, the paper-box industry 42 per 
cent, the tobacco industry 38 per cent, 
the shirt and collar industry 18 per 
cent, and the laundry industries 25 
per cent of the women employed 
working the 48 hours or less. 


Point 3. A frequent argument 
against the reduction of working 
hours is that such a reduction of hours 
is always followed by a reduction in 
wages. The results of a comparison 
of the wages paid in factories work- 
ing 48 hours per week or less and 
those working more show that, in gen- 
eral, shorter hours do not reduce 
earnings. Only in the up-state to- 
bacco and shirt and collar plants did 
women receive more for working the 
longer hours. In the laundry estab- 
lishments it was found that those 
plants working the 48-hour schedule 
or less paid their workers $1 more 
than laundries with longer hours. In 
New York City the mercantile, shirt 
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and collar and tobacco industries paid 
their workers from $1 to $5 a week 
more than plants with longer hours; 
in the confectionery industry the 
wages were the same for the different 
hours. Only in the paper-box indus- 
try did women receive a higher wage 
scale in plants working the longer 
schedule. 

Point 4. Second in importance to a 
comparison of wages in long and 
short hour plants is the question of 
stability of employment. Statistics 
prepared by the Bureau of Women 
in Industry show that the shorter 
week means more regular employ- 
ment, less undertime and less over- 
time. In the five industries consid- 
ered, 77 per cent of the women em- 
ployed in plants working the 48-hour 
schedule or less worked their full 
time; in plants with longer hours, only 
39 per cent worked full time. In the 
laundries, 28 per cent worked full 
time in plants with the shorter hours; 
only 13 per cent worked full time in 
plants running the longer hours. 

Point 5. Another argument which 
is most often and effectively used 
against the shorter work week is that 
it will decrease production. Only a 
comparison of the actual value of the 
worker’s output under shorter and 
longer hours will show the true re- 
sults. In the nine years between 1914 
and 1923, when so much short hour 
labor legislation has been enacted, the 
value of the output of the average 
wage earner in New York has in- 
creased from $3,606 in 1914 to 
$5,066 in 1923, an increase of 40 per 
cent. This allows for the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar during this period. 
In the Commerce Department’s year 
book for 1925 Mr. Herbert Hoover 
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shows that the experience of the 
whole United States coincides with 
that of the state of New York, that 
over the same period of time the pro- 
duction per wage earner in the whole 
country has increased approximately 
25 per cent. Although this increase 
is sémewhat due to the development 
of machinery and to increased effi- 
ciency of management, it proves most 
clearly that industry as a whole does 
not suffer under the shorter working 
hours, that actually it flourishes. 
Point 6. There is a final question 
to consider in discussing the merits of 
the 48-hour week for women. Will 
the short hour law lead to any dis- 
crimination against women? In the 
early industrial years, when there 
were no restrictions on labor, women 
were frightfully exploited. Only with 
the passage of regulative legislation 
did woman’s capacity increase, did she 
become able to compete with men. It 
is an established fact that in states 
where there are the best laws regulat- 
ing their employment women receive 
higher wages, do a greater variety of 
work, and advance more quickly than 
in states lacking such laws. In indus- 
tries uncontrolled by law, the hotel 
industries by way of example, women 
working side by side with men are dis- 
criminated against in the matter of 
wages and preference. Even profes- 
sional women whose hours are not re- 
stricted by law find themselves ex- 
cluded from advantages open to men. 
The women who suffer from legal 
regulation of hours are mainly taxi- 
cab drivers, pharmacists, proof read- 
ers, and similar workers, an infini- 
tesimal number compared to the thou- 
sands whose lives are made richer and 
fuller, who are protected from ex- 
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ploitation and overwork by the estab- 
lishment of the shorter hour week. 

It is apparent that the discrimina- 
tion against women in industry is 
wrongly attributed to the limitation 
placed by law on the overwork of 
women, rather than to its truer cause, 
the century-old prejudice against the 
employed women. Women in general 
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are discriminated against because they 
are women, not because their work- 
ing hours and conditions are regu- 
lated. Only by legally raising the 
standard of their working conditions 
and by thus increasing their capacity 
do women tend to remove the dis- 
crimination and attain to equality 
with men in industry. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1927 


March 1—Beauman’s Hall, Albany, N. Y., In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Papermakers. 

March 14-19—Dover, N. J., International 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employees. 

April—Washington, D. C., International Feder- 
ation of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

April 5-19—Granite City, Ill, Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May 1-10—New York City, Cloth, Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union. 

May 1-4—New York City, United Wall Paper 
Crafts of North America. 

May 16-21—Baltimore, Md., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May—Cleveland, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers. 

May—International Fur Workers’ Union. 

May—New York City, United Hatters of North 
America. 

May—St. Louis, Mo., The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

May 21-22—New York City, American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association (Executive 
Board Meeting). 

June—Buffalo, N. Y., 
North America. 

June 20-27—Rochester, N.. Y., Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union. 

July—Atlantic City, N. J., National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters. 

July 4-14—Cambridge, Ohio, American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 11-18—New York City, International Long- 
shoremen’s Union. 

July 12-22—Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 18—Atlantic City, 
Hotel, Sheet Metal 
Association. 


Switchmen’s Union of 


N. J., Royal Palace 
Workers’ International 


July 18-24—New York City, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers. 

July 18-24—Pittsburgh, Pa., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July—Upholsterers’ International Union. 

August—United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association. . 

August—Cigar Makers’ International Union. 

August 8-14—Indianapolis, Indiana, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 8-15—Portland, Oregon, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of 
America. 

August 15-22—Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 5-9—Indianapolis, Indiana, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers. 

September 5-10—El Paso, Texas, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 5-10—San Antonio, Texas, National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

Sept. 5-10—Indianapolis, Indiana, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

September 6-13—Boston, Massachusetts, 
way Mail Association. 

September 12-22—Birmingham, Alabama, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

September 19-26—Detroit, Michigan, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
September 19-26—Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal 
Polishers’ International Union (Subject to 

referendum vote). 

September 19-29—Toronto, Canada, 
mated Lithographers of America. 


Rail- 


Amalga- 





NOTES FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


HE agenda of the 1927 Inter- 

national Labor Conference, open- 

ing at Geneva, Switzerland, May 
25, is composed of three items: 1, 
Sickness Insurance; 2, Freedom of 
Association ; 3, Minimum Wage fixing 
machinery in trades in which organi- 
zation of employers and workers is 
defective and where wages are excep- 
tionally low, with special reference to 
home working trades. Items on the 


agenda of the 1928 conference may 
include: 1, Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents; 2, Unemployment Insur- 
ance; 3, Regulation of Native Labor 
(slavery or enforced labor). 


International studies as to holidays 
with pay, conditions of work of 
miners, voluntary sickness insurance, 
conditions of work in Asiatic coun- 
tries, conciliation and arbitration, and 
the right of association, apprentice- 
ship and vocational education, are be- 
ing made by the International Labor 
Office. A thorough going historical 
survey of all existing migration sta- 
tistics for all countries is almost com- 
pleted now, and should appear some- 
time in April. Recently, the Office be- 
gan a compilation and summary of 
leading current court cases affecting 
labor in the numerous world jurisdic- 
tions. Among inquiries less ad- 
vanced may be mentioned that on the 
position of agricultural workers, and 
an investigation of the amount of the 
burden placed upon production by the 
various measures for social legisla- 
tion. 


Strikes and Arbitration 


An Arbitration Court has been 
established in Denmark empowered 
to deal with any dispute that may 
arise between the State and its em- 
ployees. All government depart- 
ments will be included, provided dis- 
putes be submitted to court by a cen- 
tral state employees’ federation. 

The Spanish Government has 
adopted plan for organization of em- 
ployers and workers in all industries 
and occupations composing series of 
joint corporate bodies, local and 
national. Five employers and five 
workers, with as many substitutes, to 
be on the local committees for each 
industry. 

Plea for a five-year “industrial 
truce” in New Zealand has for second 
time been made by president of New 
Zealand Employer’s Federation. 
“The gain to employers,” said he, 
“coupled with the fact that they 
would be forced to improve their or- 
ganization and methods, would com- 
pensate for what the employer would 
forego in undertaking. that, what- 
ever the fall in prices might be, they 
would not reduce money wages or in- 
terfere with existing conditions of em- 
ployment.” In his opinion “the 
worker would gain very substantially 
by it. The certain result of that in- 
dustrial peace would be such a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living as would 
mean an increase of at least 10 per 
cent in wages.” 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Efforts being made to ascertain 
number of middle-class unemployed in 
Bombay Presidency of India, is first 
step in effort to deal with unemploy- 
ment in India, believed to be consider- 
able. Questionnaires sent to govern- 
ment authorities, private firms, and 
educational institutions. Schedules 
furnished for filling in by those unem- 
ployed. 

Unemployment in France has in- 
creased during last few months owing 
mainly to fall in prices with conse- 
quent slackening of industry and to 
rise in franc. Various steps taken to 
cope with the situation, such as new 
public works, allowances for unem- 
ployed, control of foreign labor. 
Minister Public Works endeavoring 
to secure employment for 10,000 
Frenchmen by _ repairing roads. 
Work on new inland waterways for 
35,000 in prospect. 

To combat unemployment in Au- 
stria, extensive program of public 
works will be carried out this year in- 
volving special credit of about 9o,- 
000,000 shillings. Late in Decem- 
ber, last, over 170,000 workers were 
unemployed, many of them, however, 
receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits. About 50 per cent had been 
receiving such benefits for more than 
thirty weeks. 

In Russia, 1,023,000 unemployed 
trade-unionists were registered with 
labor exchanges at end of 1926, classi- 
fied as follows: Skilled, 217,000; in- 
tellectual, 184,000; railwaymen, sea- 
men, boatmen, postal and telegraph 
employees, 41,000; unskilled, 527,- 
000; unclassified, 54,000. These con- 
stitute but one-half the total number 
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of unemployed in Russia, total figure 
being above 2,000,000. 

Unemployment in Palestine being 
dealt with through relief works. 
General Council of the Zionist Or- 
ganization has voted labor budget 
of £60,000 at same time instructing 
that a loan be secured for use on 
public works by Labor Department, 
that it may carry out its program and 
thus relieve unemployment situation. 
About £340,000 involved. 

In Liberia work is progressing 
under Firestone’s scheme for produc- 
ing rubber. The Firestone Planta- 
tions Company and Liberian Govern- 
ment have concluded negotiations and 
1,000,000 of forest land leased for 
ninety-nine years. Liberian legisla- 
ture has ratified agreement, work has 
begun, and $50,000 is being expended 
monthly on plantation work in Mon- 
rovia, Cape Palmas and Cape Mount. 
Development of other large planta- 
tions in Liberia also being under- 
taken. Harbors and roads into in- 
terior being built. There is work for 
30,000 white and 300,000 native 
workers, it was estimated at the time 
these wide-scale American activities 
were first announced, sometime ago. 


Vocational Education 


Technical training and vocational 
guidance continues to spread in vari- 


ous countries. In Belgium, for ex- 
ample, an association for develop- 
ment of technical education was re- 
cently formed at Brussels. Known as 
“The Belgian Technical Union,” it in- 
cludes in its membership manufac- 
turers and technical experts. 

In China an Economic Research 
Society has been organized under 
auspices of certain vocational institu- 
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tions to investigate economic condi- 
tions in Kiangsu Province and to pro- 
mote industry and commerce by in- 
troducing vocational education. In 
Shanghai there are some 40 occupa- 
tional schools, both commercial and 
technical. 

Czechoslovakia has 2,248 institu- 
tions for technical education, of which 
1,872 give general occupational 
courses. Over a quarter million 
pupils attend these schools, which 
have already cost above 50,000,000 
crowns for equipment and installation 
of workshops. State control of occu- 
pational education there, being dis- 
cussed. 

In Japan the Tokyo city govern- 
ment, encouraged by results obtained, 
proposes to increase number of occu- 
pational schools and to pay more at- 
tention to subject of vocational 
guidance. There are fifteen state- 
controlled occupational schools in Ja- 
pan, and forty-six under direction of 
department city authorities. Some 
pupils receive large salaries upon 
graduation—as high as 100 yen per 
month—often higher than beginners’ 
wages received by graduates of 
Tokyo Imperial University. They 
are in good repute and employers 
seek them out. 

Spain, by Royal Decree, requires 
each municipality of more than 20,- 
000 inhabitants to maintain or sub- 
sidize an elementary labor school or 
an apprentice school sufficient in size 
to maintain one pupil per 1,000 popu- 
lation, minimum budget for each 
school being 40,000 pesetas annually. 
Subsidies for district schools are also 
required of municipalities having 10,- 
000 or more inhabitants. 


In the Straits Settlements the 
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Governor recently appointed a com- 
mittee to consider feasibility of indus- 
trial and technical education in Singa- 
pore, while the Government of the 
Federated Malay States has opened 
a trade school at Kuala Lampur. 

In Uruguay vocational training 
may be extended in all forms. In- 
dustrial Education Council there en- 
gaged in plans to that end, including 
one for organization of traveling 
courses. Industrial dairy schools, 
precious-stone polishing courses, 
animal products schools, stone-cutting 
and sandstone-work courses, indus- 
trial uses of hemp classes, sanitary 
equipment courses, and classes in vari- 
ous other branches of industrial edu- 
cation are in Uruguay already, or 
will soon be established. 


Oriental Labor Conditions 


In Japan, nine hundred members of 
motorbus section of Tokyo Municipal 
Tramway Workers’ Union expelled 
few months ago from union for 
alleged subversive action, threatened 
recently to organize themselves into 


separate union. Were quickly rein- 
stated following meeting between 
their representatives and officers of 
the union. 

Living conditions, wages, and 
hours of Chinese railway workers on 
Peking-Mukden road sketched in 
oficial report. At Tientsin, East 
Station, five departments employ 
1,293 workers who live for most part 
in mud huts sans sanitation. Such 
huts are located in near-by villages, 
amid swamps. Monthly wages range 
from $9 to $88 (Mexican). Station 
workers receive $9 to $22, the ma- 
jority $11. In the Engineering De- 
partment they are paid as high as 
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$88. Each worker is given six days’ 
extra payment monthly in addition to 
regular wage. Lowest wage in this 
department is $15 per month; the 
majority receive $30. In the Labor 
Department, 31 to 44 cents is daily 
average. The Electrical and Con- 
struction Departments pay as much as 
$70 monthly, majority wage being 
$20. Apprentices in this department 
receive $5 a month. All hours range 
from 8 to 12 per day, without Sun- 
day rest. 

Strong systematic efforts being made 
to organize Japanese workers into one 
great political party. Labor move- 
ment there in struggle for control of 
newly acquired political power of 
workers. There is, however, dissen- 


sion among their ranks: four rival po- 
litical labor parties exist in the Social 


Democratic party, Labor-Farmer 
party, Japanese Farmers’ party, and 
Japanese Labor and Farmers’ party, 
all composed largely of individual 
members of various trade unions dis- 
missed, or seceded from the different 
factions. Many labor unions there- 
fore have been split, including Gen- 
eral Federation of Japanese Labor, 
Japanese Farmers’ Union, Japanese 
Miners’ Union, Eastern District 
Amalgamated Trade and Textile 
Workers’ Unions, Takasago Trade 
Union, Kyushu Federation of Trade 
Unions, and several belonging to Hy- 
ogo Prefecture Federation of Trade 
Unions. “Universal manhood suf- 
frage’”’ will come into operation in 
Japan for first time following next 
general election of Japanese House of 
Representatives. 

Workers’ houses in Bombay de- 
scribed as “‘pestilential plague-spots” 
in reply of Bombay Textile Labor 
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Union to questionnaire circulated by 
Indian Tariff Board, prosecuting in- 
quiry instituted by Government of 
India into labor conditions in cotton 
textile industry of that country. “It 
is a notorious fact,” the union points 
out, “that 97 per cent of the working 
class population in Bombay live in 
single-room tenements. According to 
the census of 1921, there were in 
Bowbay no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty-five instances in which a 
single room was occupied by six 
families or more. The average in- 
fant mortality during the five years 
1918-1922 was $72 per 1,000 births, 
the figure for 1921 being 667 per 
1,000.” Over 135,000 of the 150,- 
000 textile workers in Bombay are 
unorganized. “Most of the small mill 
managers hinder organization, and 
seek to victimize workers who join 
the union.” Few mills conduct wel- 
fare work. No provision made for 
workers to take their mid-day meal. 
In number of mills sanitary equip- 
ment is entirely inadequate, medical 
and first-aid arrangements also being 
defective in many cases, while cool 
drinking water is scarce and illiteracy 
plentiful. Majority of the 30,000 
low-paid women workers in Bombay 
mills obliged to work under fore- 
women “who exact bribes and brutally 
illtreat those under them.” Sum- 
mary dismissals said to be normal fea- 
ture, with cases where workers, off 
because of sickness or domestic difi- 
culties, refused reemployment on 
their return. Wages are low, and the 
union “shudders to think what will 
happen to the industry if the workers’ 
present poor standard of life is still 
further lowered by a cut in wages.” 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE 
PRAIRIE YEARS 


By CARL SANDBURG 


Harcourt Brace & Co., New York. 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Rose Strunsky 


1926. 


Mr. Sandburg, a newspaper correspondent, is 
a well known writer of verse. The reviewer, 
also an author of a life of Lincoln, a frequent 
contributor to magazines, has translated Gorki’s 
“My Confession,’ Tolstoi’s “Diary” and 
Trotski’s “Literature and Revolution.” 


ios REVIEWING a book a year 
after publication, one can also 
review the effect of a book upon the 
reviewers and the reading public. 
Here is a great book, reviewed some- 
what inadequately by the critics and 


read eagerly by the public. I do not 
know whether it is counted among the 
best sellers, for the two volumes cost 
ten dollars, but one has to apply many 
weeks in advance for them in the 
public libraries, where generally more 
than one set of volumes are kept. 
Not always are the people so far 
ahead of the critics, nor have the 
critics shown displeasure with this 
book. But their rejoicing was not 
loud enough. Here is a magnum 
opus by a great poet, in treatment so 
new, history so vivid, sociology so 
humanly pathetic, biography so dy- 
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namic, and all together making an 
epic in the history of our prairie 
growth. Here is a hero whose sword 
was the passion for the truth and 
right and justice. A hero who was 
an ennobler of the plain life of the 
plain man. A new type of hero in a 
new type of epic, all making good his- 
tory, good poetry, good sociology. 
But if Sandburg wrote good history, 
say the critics, his prose was poor and 
tautological; or, if he wrote good 
prose, then he failed in his hero, and 
did not elucidate what is known to 
our naive American snobbishness as 
the “mystery of the man.” 
However, the way the book is 
read by the American people shows 
that Sandburg has elucidated quite 
well enough the patent facts of the 
history of Lincoln, the inimical 
prairie that lay behind him, the in- 
dustrial civilization that closed upon 
it, the clash of the free soil and 
slavery question as it sprung at the 
throat of the already full-grown na- 
tion of the fifties. To me, Sand- 
burg’s Abraham Lincoln is as great 
history as Grote and Gibbons, for it 
matters little whether you draw your 
picture with great strokes to paint 
the one scene, or the short, fine stroke. 
The picture is the thing, and Sand- 
burg has turned little hard words into 
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pellets of paint; he has flashed us 
somewhere to the scene of the uni- 
verse to watch the march of fifty 
years of time again; he has used every 
art of the poet and sociologist and 
historian to see a picture of a man 
who was able to lay his impress on his 
time. It is an unforgettable and 
great book. - 

It would be an unforgettable and 
great book had Sandburg taken any 
man at any time and done the same, 
but it is doubly gratifying because he 
has done it for Abraham Lincoln. 
We must be unused to noble Ameri- 
can heroes, for so little has been said 
about him. There are many words, 
many titles—thousands, I believe, in 
any library—but so fewpicturesof the 
man, so few biographies. Many have 
talked and eulogized and made ser- 
mons upon Lincoln, founded parties 


on his “glorious tradition,’’ or bowed 
before the “mystery of thim.” But 
now, at last, thanks to the genius of 
Carl Sandburg, we see something of 


him. It is not in the nature of 
man to sit silently by and accept his 
environment. That is why biography 
without the environment is not much 
biography. But it takes;a poet to 
write that kind of a biog;aphy, also 
a poet who gave of his ‘birthright. 
It was the fact that Sandburg’s par- 
ents settled on these prairi¢s, and that 
he was born on them any knew the 
smell of them, that made it at all pos- 
sible for him to bring forth such a 
work. 

And here is the mystery of the 
man cleared up as far as the mystery 
of the human soul can be cleared up. 
I have always had the feeiing that if 
Abraham Lincoln had a background 
of wealth and culture «und travel 
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abroad, his “mystery” would not be 
so great. But poor people feel pas- 
sionately justice and injustice, too, 
and Lincoln, though self-educated, 
was educated, and he did not belong 
to a class where property was alien 
to him. He believed in the moder- 
ate amount. His father laid out 
claims of land, which he paid for and 
which he fought for in the courts. It 
was the conception of so much prop- 
erty in land in the hands of one man 
that would leave thousands of settlers 
landless that troubled him. It was 
upon this basis of smaller property 
holdings and regulated combines that 
the Progressive Party was formed in 
1912, except that the property this 
time was not land (there was already 
no more of that left to distribute) 
but industry. The Progressives 
talked of themselves quite consciously 
as carrying on the Lincoln tradition. 
And yet, when it comes to Lincoln 
and his stand on the slavery question, 
on the Homestead question, on the 
Union, on Emancipation, the world 
is surprised, first, that he should have 
had such just beliefs atall ;second, that 
he should have had such, integrity of 
purpose in carrying them out; and, 
third, that, being just, he should 
have been also merciful. I doubt if it 
is because the world has never 
met just and honest, purposeful 
and merciful men before; it is 
because he came suddenly to them 
from the log cabin, because, under- 
stand him as they will, it is the fact 
that the American people should 
have found him at all that is the 
mystery. He came so providentially 
to them out of the West, an unknown 
figure, except for the Douglas de- 
bates, which proved his reasoning and 
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his stand, but not himself, and by 
some strange chance the nation ac- 
cepted him, and won. They chose him 
through desperation, not through 
faith, They knew too much of 
Seward, and Cameron, and Thurlow 
Weed. There was no mystery there, 
though Seward wasn’t really as bad 
as Greeley would have us believe. 
Yet there was need to turn to newer, 
fresher men. Woe to a nation that 
cannot turn to newer and fresher men 
in time of crisis. Here is where de- 
mocracy would have helped Germany 
in 1914. Here is where we were 
helped by Wilson in Mexico; and, say 
what you will, by Wilson and the 
democratic world concepts he gave 
in the Great War. It took the same 


split in the Republican Party to give 
us Wilson as it did in the Democratic 
Party in 1860 to give us Lincoln. 


The mystery of the Providential is 
another story. 

Lincoln himself is very American, 
very Middle West, very human. 
His lack of learning he corrected 
himself early enough, and his mar- 
riage was such as to supplement 
in family, tone and finishing off all 
that he lacked. Lincoln, at thirty- 
three, fell in love with Mary Todd, of 
Louisville, who had gone to a finish- 
ing school, knew French, and had 
come of very good family, a sister- 
in-law of Ninian Edwards, who had 
the largest house in Springfield. At 
thirty-three one is more apt to know 
one’s own weakness and failures than 
at twenty-four. He loved out of a 
desire to strengthen himself, the op- 
posite attracted him then, not the 
rush to one’s own kind, as his love 
for Ann Rutledge ten years before. 
All this showed a Lincoln human 
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and aware of life, and the marriage, 
for all its faults, filled the deeper 
needs of his being and gave him a 
sense of the world of form, of poli- 
tics, of ideas. A “man of the world” 
in the German sense, a man who by 
his spirit or by his position belongs to 
the freemasonry of the chosen few. 
Sandburg tells both the Ann Rutledge 
love affair and her dying of consump- 
tion in that idyllic summer of love he 
had, and the longing to marry and the 
fleeing the wedding day with Mary 
Todd, just as Herndon, who never 
liked Mrs. Lincoln, told it. The 
Lincoln family do not like these tales 
and have denied both one and the 
other. But they sound true. They 
most likely are. 

Thus Lincoln, as he emerges from 
the pages of Sandburg’s book, is 
neither so poor nor so humble, or 
grotesque, or unknowing of the ways 
of the world, or so different from the 
world of the sixties as to fold the man 
Lincoln in a shroud of mystery. The 
human and real Lincoln is good 
enough. Sandburg’s nine hundred 
pages make that very clear. 

It is astonishing to find in the life 
of Lincoln that he was twenty-two be- 
fore he left his father’s farm, working 
all this time for him and for his 
neighbors as a rail-splitter, stump- 
puller, butcher of pigs, a hard-work- 
ing lad with only about four months 
of schooling, and “with the blue clay 
of Illinois dug deep into his unshod 
feet.” Only twice in all that time did 
he leave his father’s roof, and that to 
take a flatboat down the Mississippi. 
His biography is indeed the “simple 
annals of the poor,” as he himself 
said of it, but what Sandburg does 
is to pictorialize and to sing these 
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simple annals. His pages are inter- 
spersed with pictures that make up 
these annals. The superstitions of the 
prairie, the types, the songs sung and 
the rough play and the rough men. 
The heroes of the time—-Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun; the plain people’s hero, 
Jackson. A picture of Johnny Apple- 
seed, of Audubon, and an epic of fac- 
tories and steamboats which fed the 
new markets of the world; the fer- 
ment of the laboring people in Europe 
of the thirties, and the rush of emigra- 
tion to America ;a sketch of the South, 
the black belt, the shift to New 
Orleans, whose slave markets made 
so deep an impression on the tall 
youth as he brought his flatboat with 
Offut’s goods to its banks. Or a prose 
poem on corn—‘“always,” he says, 
“as the seasons passed from year to 
year, that panorama of corn was one 
of the immense facts.” Immense in- 
deed. Great enough to cause a sec- 
tional war of your years’ standing. 
The issue was very plain to the men 
of those times. One has but to read 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates to see 
how clear it was. It was the right to 
homestead the new lands won from 
Mexico in 1846 and to grow corn, 
and to rule out slavery and the large 
plantation from those lands forever— 
that, according to Lincoln. Douglas 
of course straddled with his popular 
sovereignty. It was no time for 
straddling. America from 1850 to 
1860 was violent, turbulent and 
needed a man of giant strength. 
Douglas was merely “the Little 
Giant.” When Lincoln joined the 
Republican Party in Bloomington, in 
1856, Herndon says he was so ardent, 
so uncompromising, so eloquent, that 
if Lincoln was usually six feet tall, at 
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Bloomington he was seven. He soon 
filled the world with this sense of 
largeness. 

And it was this great man, who 
“was going to the biggest home in 
the country, the hardest house in the 
country to live in. The Atlantic sea- 
board was the front yard, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Slope the 
colossal back yard; his body, the feet 
and mouth of him, would be in the 
White House, eating three meals a 
day and taking a bath every so often; 
but the heart and mind of him would 
have to be far away, roaming the im- 
mense front yard and back yard, 
where there were boys fighting, girls 
scratching each other’s faces, children 
sticking their tongues out and calling 
nasty names to each other; he was to 
be the Father; the Red Indians would 
call hm the Great Father, negroes 
woula call him Massa, and punctilious 
white men would use the address 
“Your Excellency”; he would be the 
Supreine Councillor of the American 
People. Good God, what a job!” 

Sandburg’s biography does not fol- 
low farther into the job. It is a his- 
tory of Abraham Lincoln up to his 
election and his leaving Springfield 
for Washington on February 11, 
1861; a party of fifteen at the Great 
Western Railway Station and we 
wave him good-bye at Talono Station, 
the last stop in Illinois. 

What the rest of that job was and 
how it was fulfilled we know. It was 
by that live and noble figure who 
grew in Sandburg’s pages. It was by 
that “‘same-sized target,” as Sandburg 
would say, who held fast to the line, 
preserved the Union, emancipated the 
slaves, and left a great nation better 
for his having lived and acted. 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
A HISTORY 


By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Scrib- 
ner. 484 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Harold U. Faulkner 


Mr. Wertenbaker is Professor of American 
History, Princeton University. The reviewer 
is Professor of History, Smith College; author 
of “Economic History of the United States,” to 
be published shortly by the Workers Education 
Bureau Press.—Eprror. 


FOR a number of years there has 
been a widespread realization 
that the writing of American history 
was not in a satisfactory state. A\l- 
though an increasingly large number 
of earnest students were industriously 
delving in the sources and producing 
facts of the utmost importance, there 
appeared to be little skill on the part 
of some of them in presenting the re- 
sults of their researches, and, as a 
consequence, their efforts were read 
chiefly by specialists. It was a long 
call from the days of Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Parkman and Motley,—those 
early historians who were honored as 
literary lions and whose volumes 
were looked forward to with the same 
anticipation that today we await the 
newest effort of a popular novelist. 
History was never more scientific 
than today, but never was it held in 
less popular esteem. 

When the American Historical 
Association appointed in 1920 a Com- 
mittee on the Writing of History this 
move was looked upon by many as 
the beginning of an effort to restore 
history to its rightful place. “The 
historian’s means of communication 
with the public,” says former Am- 
bassador Jusserand in the recently 
printed report of this committee, “‘is 
writing, as color is for printers. An 


historian who uses so dull a style that 
he will not be read is as useless as a 
painter who should use invisible col- 
ors.” This statement is undoubtedly 
an exaggeration, for there is certainly 
a place for the research historian who 
cannot write, but it must be admitted 
that there is a crying need for the 
historian who can command a reading 
public. Unfortunately the list of 
American historians whose style is 
sufficiently intriguing to capture the 
average reader could be counted on 
one hand. 

Apparently Professor Werten- 
baker’s book is one of the earliest 
fruits of these efforts to make history 
readable. “Now students and writ- 
ers of history,” he says, “are becom- 
ing aware of the futility of writing 
history which only historians read. 
They are making a conscious and de- 
termined effort to reinvest the story 
of America with the charm which 
naturally belongs to it.” (Preface). 
This is certainly what the author has 
tried to do, and it is the outstanding 
feature of the book. How, it may be 
asked, does an historian make history 
interesting? In this case the recipe is 
to pick out notable events and dram- 
atize them. Emphasis is laid upon 
personalities and colorful descriptions 
of people and events, while long quo- 
tations from important speeches are 
frequently used. The past was a 
time in which people like ourselves 
moved, thought, and tried to solve 
their problems, and the surest way to 
make the past real is to live it over 
by participating in the important 
scenes and sharing in the great 
thoughts of the chief actors. The 
author has gone so far in his effort 
to reconstruct the past that in his 
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chapter on “The New England Rev- 
olution” he actually introduces imag- 
inary conversations. 

Has Professor Wertenbaker been 
successful in his primary object of 
making history interesting? In the 
opinion of the reviewer, he has! Al- 
though his method is so obvious that 
his tricks become monotonous in their 
repetition and his quotations in many 
cases are too extended, the book flows 
along with an ease and a dash which 
is captivating. It is a laudable effort 
to meet the reading public, and as 
such the volume deserves a wide sale. 

Obviously there is much more to 
the problem of historical exposition 
than simply to make the style flowing 
and the subject matter interesting. 
Can the latter be accomplished with- 
out sacrificing truth or historical per- 
spective? It can, but rarely is. Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker is too well versed 
in American history to be guilty of 
many errors of fact, although he 
does, curiously enough, inform us 
(p. 462) that the recent war made 
the world safe for democracy. He 
has, however, laid himself wide open 
to criticism on the ground of histor- 
ical perspective. In the first place, as 
the author must know only too well, 
history is not a series of dramatic 
episodes. Sometimes an event with 
great dramatic possibilities may epit- 
omize a movement, and when it does 
should be thrown into prominence, 
but unfortunately for the writer of 
history, the latter concerns chiefly the 
quiet everyday life of the average 
person. The historian who can tell 
this homely tale and at the same time 
weave into it the story of economic 
and social transformations and do it 
in such a way as to thrill his public 
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will serve the double purpose of writ- 
ing interesting history and holding to 
the true perspective. 

There is too much political and 
military history in this volume and 
not enough of the social and eco- 
nomic. This is true notwithstanding 
the fact that the author is often suc- 
cessful in interweaving the political 
with the social and economic, as evi- 
denced in chapters like “The Fall of 
New England” and “‘The Rise of the 
New West.” Professor Werten- 
baker can do this kind of thing well, 
and should have done more. Further- 
more, the reviewer would be inter- 
ested to know what historical tenets 
led the author to devote less than 
one-quarter of his book to the period 
since the Civil War. The handling 
of this period is quite inadequate and 
the apportionment of space eliminates 
any textbook possibility which the 
volume might have. On the other 
hand, much good space is wasted in 
telling stories which have some in- 
terest but little significance. A case 
in point is the story (p. 428) of how 
Captain Philip of the Texas called 
his men together for “silent thanks to 
God” after they had contributed at 
the battle of Santiago in blowing 350 
men into eternity. 

In considering the book as a whole, 
the reviewer arrives at the conclusion 
—interesting but innocuous. No 
body’s feelings are going to be hurt 
and the reader will lay the volume 
down with the conviction that a great 
people has already solved many diff- 
cult problems in the most laudable 
manner and that the future will be a 
continuation of past triumphs. It 
will undoubtedly receive the unstinted 
commendation of the Americaniza- 
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tion committees of the patriotic and 
fraternal organizations. It will cer- 
tainly refresh in a most pleasing man- 
ner the history of the United States 
in the minds of many people, but it 
will not undermine the great Amer- 
ican epic which these same citizens 
gleaned years ago from their text- 
books and are absorbing today from 
their morning papers. 


THE MEANING OF A LIB- 
ERAL EDUCATION 


By Everett Dean Martin. W. W. Norton 
& Co. 319 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Hilda W. Smith 


Mr. Martin is the Director of the People’s 
Institute, New York City. The reviewer is Di- 
rector of Resident Summer Schools for Women 
Workers in Industry. 


Yh anyone interested in, the possi- 
bilities of education, for himself or 
others, Mr. Martin’s book does much 
to illuminate thought. As Director 
of the People’s Institute in New York 
City, and for many years a teacher of 
adult classes there and in many other 
places, Mr. Martin has had an un- 
usual opportunity to observe large 
numbers of people seeking education, 
to experiment with methods of in- 
struction, and to put to the test his 
theories of what factors must be con- 
cerned in that intangible thing we call 
“a liberal education.” This book, 
based on lectures given at the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, tries to answer such 
questions as, What is an educated 
person like? How does he differ 
from the uneducated? Does he think 
differently, and if so why? In work- 
ing out answers to these questions, 
and discussing them with those who 





attended his lectures, Mr. Martin 
analyzes education as “a spiritual 
revaluation of human life.” 

In this analysis we come to have a 
clearer idea of what can and can not 
be included in the idea of a liberal 
education. We are at present in the 
midst of what seems to be a mass 
movement toward education. But 
numbers alone are deceptive. “There 
can be no quantity production of 
things of the spirit.” . Without a true 
conception of education we are only 
too likely to be misled by artificial 
forms of so-called learning-by-efh- 
ciency courses, short cuts to material 
success, open or insidious propaganda. 
Before we can proceed with our real 
education we must combat ignorance, 
“an active element in human life,” 
and withstand such propaganda. We 
must “take our chances with the 
truth,” for “the greater the need of 
education the stronger the resistance 
to it.” 

In the following chapters Mr. 
Martin gives a thoughtful explana- 
tion of the clash between theories 
of practical and cultural education, 
from the time of Greece and Rome, 
through the medieval period, and 
into the present day of science and in- 
dustrial development. He distin- 
guishes liberal education from mere 
animal learning, or formal book 
learning—“‘education done up in lit- 
tle packages and sent out from the 
places where it is grown, like the gar- 
den seeds Congressmen used to send 
to their constituents and which no- 
body planted.” Such education, he 
maintains, “does not take root be- 
cause nobody plants it.” What is 
more likely to take root is propa- 
ganda, and in a spirit of amused crit- 
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icism he calls to our attention the 
many forms to which we are all ex- 
posed in our everyday life, and which 
help to shape our thinking. “Whoso 
would be a man must be a non-con- 
formist.” 

Especially honest in their approach 
to truth, and original in presentation 
are Mr. Martin’s chapters on “The 
Educational Value of Doubt,” and 
“A Man is Known by the Dilemmas 
He keeps.” To those of us who are 
seeking constantly for settled con- 
victions or comfortable solutions to 
our problems, it is healthful and 
stimulating to learn that “education 
ends when a man stops doubting.” 
If learning takes from us all our most 
comforting beliefs, and undermines 
our pet theories, even then we can 
not shirk education. ‘No knowledge 
could take from us the ideals of cour- 
age, of preserving our integrity, of 
standing undaunted before the chal- 
lenge of our spirit.” Present-day 
controversies, such as the battles rag- 
ing between religion and science, or 
conservatism and radicalism, are all 
based on foundations of thought 
which must be carefully examined by 
anyone who is making progress in 
education. Such examination with 
insight enables us to get over our di- 
lemmas and thus free our minds. 
And with such freedom we begin to 
make an art of living and to enjoy 
it. We learn a new reverence—‘the 
educated man’s faith. Respect for 
the excellent is possible only to a 
mind which has learned to recognize 
distinctions of worth.” In learning 
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these distinctions education “sifts out 
the relative worth of men,” finding 
“the significance of living to be the 
struggle for excellence.” 

A discussion of the relation be- 
tween education and work (including 
a critical analysis of workers’ educa- 
tion) is followed by discussion of the 
relation between education and mor- 
als. This puts morality in a new 
light as an outgrowth of intelligence 
rather than of teaching. ‘Before a 
man can think for himself he must 
have learned to think at all. There 
is only one sound method of moral 
education. It is in teaching people 
to think.” 

The book closes with a careful and 
interesting historical account of a 
number of great personalities who 
exemplify in their thinking what the 
author means by liberal education. 
These men—Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Erasmus, Montaigne, Huxley, 
Arnold—who have “kept the lights 
of civilization burning” are presented 
against a vivid background of their 
own times, with many significant pass- 
ages from their writings showing the 
growth and change in educational 
ideas. 

“The tradition of liberal education 
is a golden thread woven into the 
fabric of civilization.” To know Mr. 
Martin’s book is to make the reader 
desire to find this golden thread, to 
strengthen each separate strand of 
doubt, learning, freedom, and appre- 
ciation, and to follow it through the 
fabric of living, wherever it may 


lead. 





OFFICIAL 


Painters—Electrical Workers’ Agreement 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT REACH- 
ED JANUARY 4, 1927, BETWEEN THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECO- 
RATORS, AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS, PURSUANT TO ACTION OF 
DETROIT CONVENTION, 1926. 


It is agreed that the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America shall 
have jurisdiction over all painting of traffic 
signals, ornamental boulevard light standards 
and street car poles incased, to be used for 
lighting purposes ; 

It is further agreed that members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
employed by the Public Utilities or Distributing 
Companies may do such painting of company 
equipment as they may be required to do for 
its proper maintenance. 

In case of disputes arising in any locality 
the local officials of the two crafts shall make 
an earnest endeavor to reach an amicable set- 
tlement. Where such settlement can not be 


reached, the dispute shall be referred to the 

international presidents of the organizations 

signatory hereto for final decision; 

And be it further agreed that no cessation 
of work shall occur on account of any such 
dispute, pending the decision by the interna- 
tional presidents, or their representatives, and 
the craft designated by the employer to con- 
tinue the work that may be absolutely necessary 
to be done pending the receipt of decision by 
international presidents or their representatives. 
(Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 

hangers of America.) 

(Signed) John M. Finan. 

Joseph F. Kelley, Arthur Wallace, Lawrence 
Raftery, F. H. Detrick, George F. Hedrick. 
For International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: Chas. Paulsen, Orville Jennings, 
Irwin Knott, Chas. P. Ford, Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Council; J. P. Noonan, International 

President. 

Attest: Frank Morrison, Secretary, American 
Federation of Labor; William J. McSorley, 
President, Building Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


Horse Shoers’ Jurisdictional Dispute Settled 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 
December 18, 1926. 

At a meeting held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, on December 18, 1926, by all parties 
at interest, it was agreed that an amalgamation 
of new local union No. 4, International Jour- 
neymen Horse Shoers’ Union of the United 
States and Canada, and old local No. 4 shall 
take place upon the following basis: 

1. Members in good standing in old local 
No. 4 to be accepted and admitted into mem- 
bership in new local No. 4 free of charge. 
Members of old local No. 4 owing three 
months or less than three months’ dues to be 
accepted into new local No. 4 on the pay- 
ment of one, two or three months’ dues, as the 
case may be, the dues per month being two 
dollars per member. Members who are stead- 
ily employed, owing over three months’ dues, 
to pay $25.00 each; said amount to be paid on 
or before December 26, 1926. 


2. That an election of local officers of the 
amalgamated local unions shall take place 
within six months. The new local officers thus 
elected shall be journeymen horse shoers who 
are members in good standing of the Amalga- 
mated Local Union No. 4. 

3. That a conference committee shall be 
elected by the Amalgamated Local Union as 
soon as the amalgamation is completed, for the 
purpose of representing the local in conference 
with the Master Horse Shoers’ Association. 
The conference committee thus elected shall be 
employed journeymen horse shoers. 

4. We recommend and urge that all master 
horse shoers who are now members of new 
local No. 4 accept membership in the Master 
Horse Shoers’ Association without the payment 
of any initiation fee as proposed by Mr. Fal- 
coner, the official representative of the Chicago 
Master Horse Shoers’ Association, and as em- 
bodied in the following proposal: 
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The shop owners agree that in the event of 
an agreement being reached between the two 
organizations of Journeymen Horse Shoers, they 
will employ none but members of local No. 4. 

They agree that all shop owners not having 
sufficient work to regularly employ a journey- 
man horseshoer will use the Journeymen’s 
Union and pay for its use a sum agreed upon 
in a conference of shop owners and members 
of local No. 4. 

They agree to observe the hours and the 
rules governing the Journeymen’s Union Label, 
and that they will pay the current union wages 
of local No. 4 to any journeymen horse shoer 
whom they may temporarily or permanently 
employ. 

They agree to reinstate free of cost all former 
members of the shop owners’ local who were 
compelled to resign and join local No. 4 for 
the protection of their trade. 

They agree to accept into the employers’ local 
any employer holding membership in local No. 
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4, whether said member formerly belonged to 
the employers’ local or not. 

They further agree that if any misunderstand- 
ing or disagreement should arise affecting the 
interests of the shop owners from local No. 4 
after they have become members of the shop 
owners’ local, that all such misunderstandings 
and disagreements shall be settled by arbiters 
selected from men not connected with the shop 
owners’ local or the regular conference com- 
mittee. 

5. All members of old local No. 4 who are 
not steadily employed shall, upon application 
for membership, pay ten dollars, and the bal- 
ance of their initiation fee amounting to fifteen 
dollars, shall be paid within thirty days. 
(Signed) New Local No, 4, Wm. U. Riley, Presi- 

dent; John J. Donohue; Old Local No. 4, 

Alfred Kastner, President, Dan J. Ahern, 

Financial Secretary; Hubert S. Marshall, Sec- 

retary-Treasurer, I. U. of J. H.; Robert Fal- 

coner, Corresponding Secretary, Masters’ 

Local; William Green, President, A. F. of L. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


After long and severe internal difficulties the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers has just concluded a convention in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, ; 

The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, for- 
merly the Western Federation of Miners, has 
had to deal with strife within its ranks and the 
disruptive methods of the I. W. W. and the 
One Big Union. 

The climax was reached when the largest 
single local union of the International voted to 
withdraw, followed by similar action on the 
part of three other local unions, all located in 
Montana. 

The American Federation of Labor was re- 
quested by officers of various international 
unions with locals in Montana, as well as by 
the officers of the Montana State Branch, to take 
cognizance of the situation. 


In accordance with these requests President 
Green instructed Organizer Paul Smith, who 
proceeded to Montana. As a result a con- 
vention of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union was held in St. Paul, Minnesota, Jan- 
uary 17, and it was attended by practically 
all of the local unions in affiliation. New 
officers were elected and definite plans and 
policies laid down, whereby it is hoped to greatly 
increase the ranks of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and to 
secure for it a position of stability and strength. 

All the local unions in Montana which with- 
drew from the International have since rejoined, 
and it is expected that the vigorous organizing 
campaign now contemplated will meet with suc- 
cess. The following officers were elected by the 
International: James Rankin, President; Edward 
E. Sweeney, Secretary. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union 


Charles F. Hohmann—We have 227 local 
unions, with a total membership of 25,240. A 
new local union was organized at Huron, 
§. Dak. Organization movements are being 
developed at New Orleans, Boston, the Middle 
West and California. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—Through the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau, a campaign for local member- 
ships is being made. All local divisions are 
busy organizing. Our adjustment board agree- 
ment is being negotiated. We have 39 local 
unions, with a total membership of 2,300. 


Cigar Makers’ International Union 


I. M. Ornburn—We have 381 local unions, 
with a membership of 17,322, an increase of 
292 during the month. Organization devel- 
opments are taking place in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York. 


International Brotherhood of Foundry 
Employees 


Leonard Holtschult—We have 18 local un- 
ions, with a total membership of 3,500. Organ- 
ization plans are being developed for a cam- 
paign at Belleville, Ill. We have the same 
agreements as in 1926. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


Charles J. Shipman—We have 130 local un- 
ions, with a total membership of 6,532. During 
the past three months we have added about 101 


members. We are organizing at New York, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Salem, N. J.; Grafton, and 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—We have 5,500 mem- 
bers. We are meeting the problem of the con- 
solidation of laundries into one unit or the for- 
mation in some cities of what might be called a 
laundry trust. Organization campaigns are go- 
ing on in Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Los Angeles, 
Calif., and in New York City. 


International Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’ 
and Engravers’ Union 


James E. Goodyear—In New York City we 
secured an increase from $60 to $66 a week. 
Organization is being carried on in Boston. A 
new local union was formed in Washington, 
D. C. We have 1,243 members in our 18 local 
unions. 


American Federation of Teachers 


Florence Curtis Hanson—A new local union 
has been formed at Cambridge, Mass. Efforts 
are being made to organize the teachers at Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Bellow Falls, Vt., and Springfield, 
Mass. We have 3,500 members. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union 


John Bell——Organization plans are being de- 
veloped in Florida, Mississippi, California and 
Oregon. New local unions have been formed 
at Venice, Fla., and Gulfport, Miss. We now 
have 282 local unions, with a total membership 
of 17,500. 
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ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Efforts are being made to organize the auto- 
mechanics and the firefighters. I should say we 
have about a 50-per-cent attendance at our study 
classes. Nearly all industries have reduced 
their payroll. 


Pine Bluf.—A. W. Lehmann: 

Our Central Labor Union has not been able to 
do very effective work, as the results of the 
shopmen’s strike are still being felt. We plan 
on the first Wednesday of each month to hold a 
get-together meeting, inviting all crafts. We 
have a delegate in the Chamber of Commerce. 
We have asked that a committee be appointed 
to confer with the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion as to work done by city and county. At- 
tendance at union meetings is poor. At our 
State Federation of Labor Convention, held in 
Hot Springs, everyone was requested to study 
the crime wave and its effect on organized 
labor. 


Fort Smith—M. E. Goss: 

The family meetings of the ladies auxiliary 
and the carpenters’ local are getting good re- 
sults. The carpenters are very active and take 


part in most all of the civic clubs of the city, 
and their women’s auxiliary are members of all 
the women’s clubs. The carpenters’ local and 
the ladies auxiliary meet every Tuesday and, 
after the business has been transacted, a joint 
social gathering is held, where matters of im- 


portance are discussed and plans outlined 
whereby the best results for organized labor can 
be secured. If there should be any disputes be- 
tween labor, we devote a part of our time try- 
ing to find a way in which an amicable adjust- 
ment can be reached. Part of our program is 
for the children who accompany their parents 
to the meetings. 


ARIZONA 


Phaenix.—J. C. Provost: 

Our Central Labor Union holds open meet- 
ings, give entertainments, dances, and has 
local speakers. Plasterers are negotiating for a 
raise to $12, effective March 1. The eight-hour 
law for women is before our legislature, as well 
as the small claim courts, sub-floors for all 
buildings, barbers’ sanitary law, prohibition of 
poisonous materials in paints, etc. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim.—C. E. McCulloch: 

We are visiting each other’s local union meet- 
ings in an effort to arouse interest and become 
familiar with the problems facing labor. The 
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writer has been placed in the field by the 
Orange County Building Trades Council to as- 
sist in organizing a building trades council here. 


Stockton—Don T. Stewart: 

We have conducted an active label campaign 
through the Central Labor Union for several 
months and with good results. A Women’s 
Union Label League was organized January 13, 
with 35 members. Attendance at meetings is 
fair, but far from satisfactory. Chamber of 
Commerce affiliation has resulted in elimination 
of open-shop propaganda in the advertising 
matter of that body. We are also a member of 
the Community Chest. Holt Manufacturing 
Company recently reorganized, with improved 
conditions. Mechanics received an increase of 
15 cents an hour and the 44-hour week. One 
thousand workers employed at peak production. 
The teamsters, bakers and meat cutters have 
taken in over 125 new members as result of 
organization campaign by Central Labor Coun- 
cil during the past ten weeks. 

The grip of the open-shop forces is gradually 
weakening as a result of the activities of the 
Central Labor Council during the past two 
years. Over 200 new members have been initi- 
ated, the first gain in membership since 1914. 
A marked increase in the demand for the union 
label has been accomplished, and the demand 
for the card and button has organized the milk 
and bakery wagon drivers 100 per cent. 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson: 

During 1926 two new local unions were 
formed, a local of hodcarriers and machinists, 
and three local unions were revived. We have 
been active in pushing the fair-wage clause in 
all contracts for both municipal and private 
work. We had a successful Labor-Day pro- 
gram, which was attended by 10,000, and $2,000 
was raised for the bituminous miners. We had 
one W. E. A. class, under auspices of Society in 
Parliamentary Law. Wages have improved, in 
some cases have advanced, and there are signs 
of slow but steady increase in membershhip. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

A very effective campaign for promoting 
trade unionism is being carried on at this time 
under the direction of Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly and the Union Label League. We are 
receiving the cooperation and support of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ International Union has, also, coope- 
rated with us by sending one of their organizers, 
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Louis Peterson, to Denver. Mr. Peterson re- 
ports that there are 40 retail stores in Denver 
handling men and women’s shoes bearing their 
union stamp. The Beck Shoe Company has been 
granted the union stamp of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union and are manufacturing men’s 
and boys’ work shoes. The Capitol Shoe Com- 
pany has been granted the Union Repair Card. 

Under the leadership of business agent Frank 
Snyder, Machinists’ Union No. 47 has gained 
75 mew members during the past six months. 
Plans are under way to continue this work 
during the coming year. 

Cigarmakers’ Union No. 129 has had the serv- 
ices of international organizer Harry Koller, 
and this union, aided by the labor movements of 
Colorado and Wyoming, are making an effective 
fight against the products of the Cuban Cigar 
Company, which has moved its factory to Webb 
City, Mo., and are operating under non-union 
conditions. This concern makes the M. & O. 
and Dry Climate cigars. Two new cigar fac- 
tories of considerable size—the Winter Cigar 
Company, who make the F. C. A., and the La 
Dez Cigar Company—have signed up for the 
use of the Cigarmakers’ Blue Label. Several 
smaller factories have opened, and the demand 
for union-made cigars was never better—in 
fact, the cigarmakers’ fight in Denver is being 
won by the splendid demand that has been 
created for the blue label. 

R. E. Croskey, international organizer for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance, is conducting an organization cam- 
paign among the chefs of Denver. 

A. J. Feldhaus, a member of the Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union, and a represen- 
tative of the Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, 
has been in Denver for three months, address- 
ing union meetings in behalf of the union label 
of all organizations, and particularly the tobacco 
workers. Many new union-made tobacco prod- 
ucts are making their appearance on the Denver 
market. It is now possible to secure four dif- 
ferent brands of union-made cigarettes in 
Denver. 

Organized labor of Denver recently co-ope- 
rated fully in the drive for the Denver Com- 
munity Chest and in the building fund drive for 
anew Y. W.C. A. building. 

Colorado is infested with company unions, 
the largest industry being the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, who operate coal mines and 
steel mills; the next is railroads, who have a 
company union among their shopmen. There 
are others, such as the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, the packing industry, and the 
Colorado Public Service Company. We are con- 
stantly endeavoring to organize the employees 
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of these industries, and recently seven new 
locals of coal miners were organized in C. F. 
& I. camps. 

Organization work is being carried on by the 
Office Workers’ Union of Denver, and many 
new members are being enrolled. 

We expect to conduct a vigorous campaign 
among the truck drivers and chauffeurs when 
spring arrives. 

The Wigwam Dairy was recently unionized. 

The Mailers’ Union No. 8 recently gained 15 
new members when the Denver Express con- 
solidated with the Rocky Mountain News and 
the Denver Times. These papers now carry 
the union label. 

Engineers’ No. 1 have gained 85 new members 
during the past year as a result of an organiza- 
tion campaign. 

Welch-Haffner Printing Company has signed 
the Union Label agreement of the Denver Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford.—Fred Gauthier: 

The Central Labor Union is getting out plans 
for a labor temple, and we expect to start build- 
ing April 1. All of our local unions are doing 
very well. 


Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

Efforts have been successful in getting the 
dual organization of building laborers into the 
International Hod Carriers’ Union. This union 
is made up mostly of Italians and is in a bad 
condition as far as knowing the workings of a 
labor union, its aims and purposes. A lot of 
education is needed along those lines, and I 
believe we will be able to get them in pretty 
good shape before the big jobs open up in the 
spring. All local unions have been visited in 
the interest of the union label. During 1926 a 
local of electricians and a Building Trades 
Council were organized, and the Bricklayers 
have affiliated with the Central Labor Union. 
The Central Labor Union is a part of the Civic 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce and has 
two delegates to its meetings. 


South Manchester —Walter E. Hurlock: 

The Cheyney Silk Mills are laying off men, 
and they select the men that own a little prop- 
erty, as they know they won't leave town, and 
when they hire them back again they have to 
work for less pay. They are now working 
three and four days a week. A local union of 
pipefitters, with 25 charter members, has been 
organized. We have about 37 unions, which 
meet every month. 
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FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg.—V. S. Herring: 

The audience of the large open-air forum 
were well impressed by the several addresses 
made before it by members of the Executive 
Council in expounding the principles and ethics 
of labor organizations. Mr. J. M. Atkins, presi- 
dent of the Florida Federation of Labor, fre- 
quently addresses the forum on questions of 
labor. Our labor paper, The St. Petersburg 
Union, is taking an ever increasing interest in 
local affairs. Labor stands well with the com- 
munity. City and county commissioners have 
signed agreements with the Building Trades 
Council to employ union labor wherever pos- 
sible. Municipally owned traction company 
has recently cut motormen and conductors five 
cents an hour. Everything possible was done 
to entertain the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil while here, and the writer was assisted by 
W. J. Robertson and H. L. Brunson. 


IDAHO 


Boise —I. W. Wright: 

Plan suggested at Idaho State Federation of 
Labor Convention was for each local of all 
crafts affiliated with the State Federation to 
write under the seal of their local to every local 
of their craft in this state that was not affiliated, 
requesting them to line up and help the cause. 
We have tentative plans for social meetings to 
lead up to meetings of a more serious nature 
after sufficient interest has been created by the 
mixing together of the various groups. As an 
individual, but with the understanding that I 
am representing labor, I am a member of the 
Red Cross, on the Executive Board of the State 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, and on several 
important city and community committees. Fif- 
teen or twenty of the members of our carpenters’ 
local are attending study classes. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Sheck: 
We held some big meetings throughout the 
month in various sections of our city—union- 


label nights—which were very successful. Our 
paper, The Federation News, in conjuction with 
our radio station, are doing much to revive the 
old-time trades union spirit. We take part in 
the Chicago Forum. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The street railway employees are seeking a 
new agreement. A movement which is in a way 
a reorganization of the Des Moines Building 
Trades Council and which has been developing 
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during the past two months, culminated last 
week in the election and installation of a full 
corps of officers for the present year. A full- 
time business agent representing all of the af- 
filiated organizations will be selected in the near 
future. There are 2,000 union men engaged in 
the building trades in Des Moines and, while 
several of the unions have employed business 
agents for their respective bodies, their plan now 
provides for the close affiliation in their trades 
council of all the trades connected with their 
building work, with a general agent to represent 
all affiliated branches and co-ordinate the efforts 
of all. Typographical Union No. 118 is fur- 
nishing a practical refutation of the charge 
sometimes made that organized labor deliber- 
ately stands in the way of young men and 
women who wish to acquire a knowledge of 
skilled trades, and at the same time is offering 
proof that it is sincere in its claim that what 
organized labor demands is that the men with 
whom they must compete for positions shall be 
competent to fill those positions and so be able 
to command a fair wage, and to that end the 
typographical union is establishing an appren- 
tice system. An apprentice under this system 
must serve five years in order to qualify as a 
full-fledged union journeyman. A school of 
instruction is maintained and a mutual agree- 
ment between the union and employers provides 
that an apprentice shall be given time during 
the last three years for this instruction, under 
thoroughly competent, practical instructors. 


Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

Our Central Labor Union is giving a big get- 
together meeting and banquet for all union men 
in the city. We were affiliated with the Good 
Government League, which stood sponsor for 
the manager form of government, but last year 
we broke away from them because of unfair 
dealings. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah—Alfred Hoffman: 

The Central Labor Union has an organizing 
committee of three to interest workers, and in 
February is planning a banquet. The good and 
welfare section of business of our Central Labor 
Union is always taken up with heated discus- 
sions on general points of labor interest. Hosi- 
ery strikers are to have a daily morning class 
on labor history. Plumbers gained $1.00 a day 
increase. Illinois Central shops are taking on 
more help. The Claussner Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany employees have been locked out for twelve 
weeks. Efforts are being made to organize 
negroes employed in the building industry. At- 
tempts are also being made to reorganize the 
musicians. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly.—Roy W. Canney: 

Company unions are receiving our attention. 
One group refused to go to work last week be- 
cause of a cut in wages. There is a good op- 
portunity here for organization work. Our 
average attendance at study classes is twenty. 
Starting January 28, we will have lectures on 
company unions, injunctions and individual 
contracts. Our Central Labor Union voted con- 
tinuance of affiliation with the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau. March 9 our central body will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Brockton—-John A. Brennan: 

Good results have been obtained through 
joint cooperation by our central body and the 
joint shoe council. We have delegates to the 
Mayor’s Committee on New Business. Not much 
progress has been made along study class lines. 
Three hundred additional employees have been 
put to work in the Douglass Shoe Company by 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. This com- 
pany has moved their New Hampshire business 
to Brockton. 


Fall River —John L. Campos: 
A large meeting of all the unions in the city 
was held and a committee from each organiza- 


tion appointed to do everything possible for the 


workers. By invitation our Central Labor 
Union attends all community activities. The 
workers will have nothing to do with company 
unions here, hence we do not have any. Textile 
local union 1057 has started study classes. The 
textile industry is about 30 per cent organized. 


Gloucester —Wm. D. Donahue: 

Prospects are bright for the organization of 
electricians, common laborers, and auto me- 
chanics. A committee has been appointed to ar- 
range for social gatherings, educational work 
and speakers. All lucals with the exception of 
two are affiliated with the Central Labor Union. 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

The meetings of the central body are well 
attended, and at the last few meetings we have 
had Brother Reed of Salem address the meeting 
on the individual contract. There are two bills 
of this nature now before our legislature. Many 
of the local unions are holding red-letter meet- 
ings; the shoe workers have had a number that 
have been well attended and much discussion 
on the labor movement takes place. The team- 
sters have secured new quarters. The building 
trades and shoe workers have attractive meet- 
ing places. The agents and organizers of this 
city have formed an association and have held 
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a number of meetings. At the last one we had 
a lunch, well attended, at which not only the 
agents and organizers were present but also 
some of the international men. We soon expect 
to start educational meetings and an organizing 
drive to build up the unions and also to organ- 
ize the unorganized workers. Business is dull 
and many workers are idle. Express drivers 
and chauffeurs have just received an increase 
of one dollar a week, granted by the arbitra- 
tion board. A number of unions have endorsed 
the five-day week. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 

On account of the depression in the city’s in- 
dustries, we are marking time, but have our 
committee working just the same. We have dis- 
cussions at all meetings on such measures as 
the five-day week, apprenticeship, civic affairs 
pertaining to building, etc. We are interested 
in securing new industries for the city and have 
a committee to cooperate with the civic body. 
Business is very poor at present, although none 
have reduced wages except the shoe manufac- 
turers. 


Quincy—James F. Edwards: 

A campaign for better attendance is to be 
started by the central body. Several of our 
unions have agreements. 


W orcester.—Freeman M. Saltus: 

The writer has just been elected president of 
the Central Labor Union, and a meeting is 
called this week with the executive board and 
all committees for outlining legislative, organ- 
izing and educational activities. Have pro- 
posed attendance cash prize. This is working 
out most successfully with the Elks, Knights of 
Columbus and other organizations, where at- 
tendance has been increased as much as 500 per 
cent. Will make similar suggestions to local 
unions when I call upon them. We are not 
prominently identified with community interests 
except in motion-picture censorship. C. L. Reed, 
a Brookwood graduate; two representatives of 
English trade unions, two representatives of 
the New York Ladies’ Garment Workers and 
college professors have delivered lectures here. 
Industries are very quiet. Many machinists 
are out of employment 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—H. E. J. Ross: 

We are doing everything possible to promote 
trade unionism. The barbers have reorganized. 
We try to cooperate with all civic improve- 
ment movements. The communist menace has 
been discussed by different speakers. Although 
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this section has been hard hit by poor crops, 
yet wages remain the same. Our State Federa- 
tion is urging the enforcement of all labor laws. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—Joe Schneider: 

The building trades unions are trying to put 
in effect something on the order of the Chicago 
agreement to make a job all union or all non- 
union. About once a month we try and get a 
speaker from the city and state to get our prob- 
lem before the public and get public sentiment 
for us. Our building trades council is mostly 
concerned in community affairs. Railroads and 
all building trades crafts have reduced to 
some extent their activities. We are trying to 


cooperate with the different civic organizations. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—J. C. Hughes: 

The Allied Printing Trades have a new 
agreement pending. While the terms of this 
agreement are not fully known to me, it is 
thought that the printing shops have made the 
trades an offer which will be accepted by the 
locals, and which gives an increased scale and 
better conditions. The electrical workers have 
obtained, effective the first of the year, a new 
agreement of all save one of the electrical con- 
tractors which provides for an increase to $9.00 
a day for journeymen wiremen, and sets a new 
scale for apprentice wiremen, and carries with 
it improved working conditions. Due to the 
fact that a number of the plumbing contractors 
went “open shop” the first of the year, the 
plumbers and steamfitters have withdrawn from 
the local Building Trades Council to fight this 
menace, Our Central Labor Union is very much 
interested in promoting state-wide child welfare 
by enforcing the state laws on child employment. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—Harry B. Martin: 

We have an active organizing committee, 
which is making every effort to organize local 
workers. The carpenters and plumbers make it 
compulsory for their apprentices to attend the 
evening vocational school. Other unions are 
going to follow in this respect. The central 
body is connected with the Association of Com- 
merce, the president of the central body being 
a member of the board of directors. The only 
company union here is in the shop crafts of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad All industries have 
laid off workers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh.—E. F. Snakenberg: 
A general label campaign is to be launched. 
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The brickmasons have recently organized. Vol- 
unteers from the Central Labor Union will visit 
all locals and work for increased interest in 
local and central bodies. Efforts are being 
made to discourage the establishment of a print- 
ing plant at the state penitentiary. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

The Armour Creameries and mines have re- 
duced their payroll. The Great Northern Rail- 
way’s company union have social activities. 


OHIO 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Reorganization of Central Labor Union is in 
progress. The rubber plant has laid off a few 
workers and has reduced salaries. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

An organizing committee has been appointed 
by the central body to work with the several 
local unions on organization campaigns. 
Plumbers, barbers, painters, molders will have 
an open meeting this month to interest the 
workers of their respective .crafts. Several 
local unions have had smokers lately. The 
Women’s Union Label League gave card parties 
every week in conjunction with the central body. 
Our central body participates in all community 
welfare meetings, and we have representation 
on all of the principal organizations that have 
to do with the community good. Our labor 
college was not started this winter, due to the 
illness of the writer. Efforts to get someone else 
to promote the classes failed. Business at this 
time is not so good, but the prospects for the 
future look bright. There have been no reduc- 
tion in wages that I know of. 


Newark.—Howard W. Black: 

Our central body expects to wage an organ- 
izing campaign in the near future. Our local 
unions have social sessions, open meetings and 
speakers to interest non-unionists. We have 
representation on practically all community 
boards. Our efforts to have study classes have 
been unsuccessful. 


Niles.—Richard Caddick: 

The central body is getting ready for a strong 
non-partisan committee. We have ten-minute 
talks on subjects such as city management, etc., 
and then the meeting is open to discussion upon 
it. We have a representative on community co- 
operation, and one elected representative to 
draw up a city management form of govern- 
ment. The carpenters of Warren have bought 
a site for a new home. 
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The American horn of plenty appears, when 
analyzed, to have some very definite sources — 
among which the railroads rank high. 

Railroads create an interchange of commodities. 
They tap distant reservoirs of merchandise. ‘They 
quickly bring to us new luxuries along with the 
old necessities. 

Also consider that last year their total payroll 
was over $2,900,000,000, their dividends were 
over $350,000,000, their expenditures on 
equipment and permanent improvements were 
$875,000,000, and they paid in taxes over 
$390,000,000. Furthermore, every city, every 
town, every county is a center through which 
railroad money passes into the local life of the 
entire country. 


_ GraybaR 
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Zanesville-—Jos. A. Bauer: 

We expect to organize several unions very 
shortly. A short time ago our Central Labor 
Union moved into its new quarters. We have 
nicely fitted up lodge rooms which cost us in 
the neighborhood of six hundred dollars to fur- 
nish. The carpenters will have a luncheon and 
entertainment for their members and families 
on January 29, from 8 to 11:30 p. m. Efforts 
are being made to organize an active bakery 
workers’ local union here. 


OKLAHOMA 


Blackwell.—R. E. Flora: 

We have no central body here. The carpen- 
ters are negotiating a new scale carrying an in- 
crease from 87% cents to $1.00 an hour. The 
B. Z. Smelters, claimed to be the world’s largest 
smelting plant, was organized several years ago. 
Then the company closed down until the union 


was disbanded, then opened up again, and has - 


continued to operate on the non-union shop plan. 


OREGON 


Eugene.—h. C. Farley: 

The writer, at the invitation of the Rotary 
Club, addressed one of its meetings. I have 
been working with the business agent of the 


Building Trades Section of our Central Labor 
Union and we have added about 100 new mem- 


bers. Our central body is having a series of 
talks by professors and teachers of economics 
from the State University, and these are to be 
followed by lectures by teachers of industrial 
arts. We now have as friends the majority of 
the City Council and particularly the Mayor. 
Fruit packing and lumbering now at low ebb. 
For the first time in our history the building 
trades have signed contracts with the three 
largest contractors in the city. 


Marshfield —R. T. Whitty: 

Work is very slack here at present. We ex- 
pect conditions to improve in the very near 
future. The cooks and waiters and laundry 
workers are giving dances and box socials and 
are very active. The building trades have had 
so little work the last six months they are get- 
ting discouraged. The Central Labor Council 
has a membership in the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and has a representative to sit in with 
their board of directors at the weekly meetings. 
Our relations are very cordial. 


Portland —Fred W. Bond: 

Have addressed the three councils in Cen- 
tralia, Kelso and Aberdeen, and find all three 
very active. The Aberdeen Council had light 
refreshments, a small entertainment and speakers 
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along any educational line beneficial to organ- 
ized labor. Centralia Council active along edu- 
cational lines. Kelso Council, while progres- 
sive, is a little old-fashioned. Efforts are be- 
ing made to secure the eight-hour day for wo- 
men culinary workers. Lumber industries and 
logging camps have reduced their payrolls. An 
extreme fraternalism is being demonstrated by 
the various locals in Southwest Washington. 
They are exchanging visits and through this 
expect to awake interest in the meetings. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale—Wnm. A. Burke: 

Our law compels all children under 16 to 
attend school and the law is fully enforced. 
Women are employed in the textile industry. 
Our motto when buying is to ask for the union 
card. 


Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

Our central body committee proposes to visit 
all local unions and urge their affiliation with 
the Central Labor Union. Our labor unions 
are interested in welfare work. The mine work- 
ers and railroad employees are organized. The 
steel workers are unorganized, as are the textile 
workers. Street railway employees are organ- 
ized. 


Wilkes-Barre-—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

The building trades have outlined a plan for 
the further development of their affiliated or- 
ganizations and are meeting with considerable 
success. The Central Labor Union is assisting 
them in every way possible. The brewery and 
soft drink workers are carrying on an energetic 
campaign to organize the several unorganized 
soft drink bottlers and are meeting with good 
success. The Central Labor Union has been 
discussing plans for increasing the attendance at 
the meetings, making the meetings more inter- 
esting and headquarters more attractive. Our 
labor movement is participating with the Com- 
munity Welfare League, and much good has 
been done in the way of promoting recreation 
parks, swimming pools, athletics, etc. Our study 
classes have not met with success. First, be- 
cause of lack of attendance, and, second, we 
have been unable to secure the proper instruc- 
tors in our community. At present the classes 
are not functioning. The shop crafts and some 
of the other railroad workers have received in- 
creases in wages. The printing trades are ne- 
gotiating a new wage agreement. The Central 
Labor Union conducted a “tag day” for the 
striking textile workers and are making an 
effort to run the textile picture in the local 
theaters. 





ORGANIZATION 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Francis J. Gorman: 

A movement has been started in the Central 
Labor Union for the organization of teachers. 
A union label campaign is under way; an active 
committee is promoting the label on every oc- 
casion. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

Our central body is trying to bring into the 
labor movement every workman who can 
qualify. Carpenters, painters, printing press- 
men, sheet-metal workers, bricklayers, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, moving picture operators and 
stage employees are all making efforts to in- 
crease their membership. We take part in all 
community affairs. We have no company unions 
here. Wages are fairly good in this locality. 
There is, however, a good deal of unemploy- 
ment at this season of the year. None of our 
local unions have started study classes. The 
following big businesses are not organized: 
Coleman Heading Company, Harland, Morris 
Heading Company, Motor Wheel Corporation, 
Morgan & Hitchcock Company, and the South- 
ern Engine and Boiler Works. 


TEXAS 


Galveston.—Eddie Delaney: 

It is a dull time here; the building crafts do 
not do much work for the next couple of months. 
No industries have reduced their payroll. 


Mineral Wells—N. W. Cunningham: 

No labor unions here except the carpenters 
and barbers. This is a small town and we have 
been down and out for years, but now we are 
building two million-dollar hotels. The car- 
penters carried the central body for sixteen 
months, thinking our town would come back 
strong enough to maintain the body, so we 
would not have to reorganize. We are now be- 
ginning to look forward to better conditions 
and hope for other crafts to organize. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 

We have had very good success in promoting 
trade unionism. Special efforts are being made 
to organize those factories in which women are 
employed. A local union of papermakers was 
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recently organized. Our central body is the 
center of get-together meetings of all crafts for 
discussing their labor problems. We have a 
legislative committee to meet with the city and 
county commissioners when contracts are to be 
let. We have no apprentice classes of any na- 
ture. Locals 341 and 814 of the Longshoremen, 
392 of the Carpenters, 1046 of the Painters, and 
1299 of the Ship Carpenters and Caulkers work 
under union management cooperation plans. 


San Antonio.—Sam Goodman: 

The Central Labor Union has formed an edu- 
cational club. We are also trying to reorganize 
the label league. Prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of two or three new unions. We al- 
ways take part in any community interest in 
which labor is concerned Carpenters, sheet- 
metal workers, painters and plumbers received 
an increase. Efforts to organize the Mexican 
workers were without success. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 
It seems impossible for the local workers to 
interest the unorganized. A labor leader of 


national reputation is badly needed here to wake 
up the hundreds of unorganized workers in the 


Norfolk Navy Yard. At the above navy yard, 
at American Plan Committee meetings, and in 
violation of the Metal Trades Department, 
article 8, section 11, in electing committees by 
non-union men in the shop instead of in the 
lodge meetings. No attempt to reduce wages 
so far. 


WASHINGTON 


Burlington.—C. E. Kelly: 

We have nine locals in the Tri-City Central 
Labor Union. We plan an open meeting, at 
which Leo Flynn, C. O. Young and others will 
speak; we have a good musical program and 
we hope to make this a real get-acquainted 
meeting. ‘The sawmills are running two or 
three shifts. 


WISCONSIN 


Sheboygan.—C. J. Schurmeister: 

All trades are working under agreements. 
The Northern Furniture Company is building 
an addition to their plant. 
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INVESTMENTS that ENDURE 


HE enduring strength of public utility 

securities is founded on the Nation’s 

constantly increasing demand for pub- 
ic utility services. 


The growth of the utility companies we repre 
sent arises from the growth of the more: than 
2,000 communities supplied with electric light 
and power, gas or electric transportation. 
Companies we represent include: 


Commonwealth Edison Company 

Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company 

Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee R. R. Co. 
Middle West Utilities Company 

Midland Utilities Company 


Upon request we shall be glad to supply infor- 
mation about any of the above companies. 


We have placed their securities in the hands of 
more than 125,000 satisfied investors. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE LOUISVILLE 




















